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presence, there are cther circumstances which would render the opening 
of the session of 1854 an epoch. The speech from the Throne which de- 
clared conditional war against the Czar, announced, also a Reform Bill 
—a measure which may produce as great gradual changes as were pro- 
duced by the Bill (cf which this is a complement and a continuation) 
ef 1832—a measure from which undoubtedly we shall date in our con- 
stitutional history. We remember the reign of William IV. solely for 
the Reform-bill, in the passing of which he was the reluctant agent; 
and, whatever may be the other memorable episodes reservei by fate, 
it would so far appear to be certain that posterity will principally com- 
memorate Victoria fer the measures which made trade free, and 
the measure which struck a death-blow at the system, peculiar to our 
Constituticn, of electora' corruption and simulacrous party representation. 
For still other reasons must we regard and record the initiation of the new 
Session with no ordinary interest. Fortunately for a people threatened 
with a great war, and to whom the Sovereign appeals to undertake a 
great struggle, the Parliament assembled on Tuesday is, in the 
loftiest sense, a ‘“ National Council,” since it meets at a moment 
when “party” has for the present disappeared, if it has not been 
permanently destroyed; and the curious yet gratifying ciccum- 
stance is noticeable that this Parliament, whom the Queen, with the 
national approval, has invited to * Reform” itself, is a Parliament in 
the first place in unusual accord with the Government, and 
in the next place is a Parliament in which, so far as the 
conduct of a war would be concerned, the people would ap- 
pear to |place the most unbounded—it may be said—unparal- 
leled confidence. That is to say, we have not only a coalition Go- 
vernment, but a coalition House of Commons, in which—national 
danger impending, and national respectability (by the adoption of a 
Reform Bil}) having to be secured—individual diffefences are indis- 
criminately suppressed. Perhaps the theory that “ government by party” 
is the only Government applicable to a mixed Constitution like that of 
England may be quite sound; but at any rate it is obvious that the 
Ministers of Queen Victoria are not just now in face of any tangible 
body to be termed ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition.” That there are, and 
will be, varieties of opinions upon varieties of subjects, is as certain as 
that there are 654 members of the H ouse of Commons. But the Honse 
of Commons is, for the present, without any of those party organisa- 
tions which indicate the continuance of Government by party. Wemay 
return to the ancient ways of watching, or waiting for our freedom, and 
arranging our prosperity; but, for the present, the National Council is 
unconstitutionally unsymmetrical—there are no “sides.” And such a 
fact is to Englishmen at such a time a subject for congratulation. 

All was not, however, couleur de rose in the splendours of Tuesday’s 
ceremonies. There were more people along the line of the Royal pro- 
cession than have been seen on any like occasion since the Queen went 
to open the Crystal Palace in 1851—certainly a greater number than 
have attended any opening of Parliament since the inauguration of her 
Majesty’s first Parliament. 

This crowd collected partly because of national excitement in the 
apprehension of a great European war, but chiefly because of the pre 
valence of what Lord John Russell termed in the evening of the same 
day, an “ honest delusion "—a delusion, however honest, discreditable to 
the sagacity and good taste of those who encouraged it. It is undoubtedly 
a fact that all proper precautions were taken in anticipation of a pos- 
sible manifestation of unpopularity. 

The whole of the Horse Guards were out—an unprecedented thing, we 
believe; undevery available policeman that could be obtained by Sir 
Richard Mayne was drafted to duty along the line of the procession. 
There was no hissing to an extent to render such precautions necessary ; 
and, on the other hand, there being more people than usual, there was 
an unusual cheering—the few hisses arousing indignant loyalty. The 
signs of disepprobation were very partial inthe Park; but in Parlia- 
ment-street they were unmistakeably evident, and the cheering which 
suppressed them enables the loyal to afford to admit their existence. 

In other respects, the procession was as usual, The crowd, respected 
and “ chaffed” the Guards; cheered, with ironical cheers, that special 
Briton, the Beef-eater; admired the horses of the Royal carriages; and 
wondered at the beautiful women, beautifully dressed, who, in brilliant 
equipages, flashed past, on their way to the Peeresses’ boxes and the 
galleries in the House of Lords. When the carriage of the Turkish 
Ambassador appeared, solitary, and attracting all eyes by the peculiar 
livery of his servants, he was at once recognised, and, of course, heartily 
cheered. The scene was a complete political ovation, which will be 
talked about for months to come at Constantinople and by the 
soldiers of the army on the Danube. “ Will the Russian Ambassador 
appear >” was a general question; but M. de Brunnow showed his tact, 
and etsyed at home. The liveries of the French Minister were recog- 
nised, and Lis Excellency received a gratifying intimation that the 
Anglo-French alliance is a highly popular one. 

The attendance at the Hwoase of Lords was both larger and earlier 
than usual. Long before the hour appointed for the opening of the 
doors, a protracted line of carriages connected the Victoria Tower with 
Charing-cross; and numerous ladies, wisely impatient of the delay occa. 
sioned by getting the vehicles up in turn, descended in all their full-dress 
glory, and made their way on foot to the humble entrance provided for 
them. The Royal Gallery—by which name is known the magnificent 
hall through which the Queen passes from the Robing-room to the House, 
and which is lined on each side with seats, row over row—was very soon 
filled ; and lucky was the new arrival whose good looks, or pertinacity, 
procured her a seat twenty minutes after the doors were 
opened, though it was then nearly two hours before the Queen would 
arrive. Nor were the yet more favoured lady occupants of 
the North Gallery (that usually set apart for less interesting 
stramgers) much later; and this “ highly advantageous locality?” was 
speedily adorned with a goodly show of youth, beauty, aad irreproachable 
millinery. The body of the House filled somewhat more slowly; but 
the numbers of Peeresses and their friends at length appeared to be 
muoh larger than ordinary, and they even entrenched upon the single 
marginal bench reserved for the ermine bars. The gallery to the left of 
the throne was also completely occupied, but that on the -ight was not 
filled. It only remains to remark, with the utmost respect, that the fair 
spectators, as usual, looked to far greater advantage at the opening of 
Parliament than at its close, and the fresh faces and healthy complexions 
spoke of country rides and sea breezes, rather than of the midnight 
mazurka and the crowded supper-room. 

The Peers were late. There was a large assemblage of Judges (who 
clustered together in the centre of the House), and several members of 
the Episcopal Bench. The Ambassadors, as they arrived, did not take 
their places behind the Bishops, but joined in groups near the Throne, 
and their various uniferms and glittering decorations helped the striking 
picture presented by the scene. It was, of course, matter of specula- 
tion whether the Russian Ambassador would be present; and searching 
were the glances directed at each bedizened diplomat, to discover the 

of the Power whose misdeeds were expected to be ex- 
Brunnow, if present (which we doubt), escaped obser- 


md searis, opera mantles, and shawis, fell with a gentle 
pause, and then came the guns, and then the subdued 





clangour of the military music. A few minutes, and the picturesque 
procession, with its heralds, and nobles, and pages, entered—and then 
the Queen. The entire assembly rose, and remained standing until Her 
Majesty, having taken her seat upon the throne, graciously requested 
their Lordships to be seated. The Queen wore a splendid tiara of 
diamonds and a diamond necklace, a white satin dress, and a train of rich 
claret-coleured velvet. The ensigns of State, borne by the great officers, 
were duly posted to the right and left of the Sovereign. The Prince Con- 
sort took his seat; and word was given to summon the Commons. The 
ordinary and somewhat protracted delay ensued, but a trampling of feet 
and cries of “ Order” were heard at last, the tall form of the Speaker 
appeared at the bar, and the members surged up behind him, and, let 
us add, manifested a strange lack of self-restraint, frequently causing 
portions of the Speech to be lost by the noise they made. Once, in- 
deed, an enthusiastic member so far forgot himself as to cry “ Hear, 
hear,” at a passage which, it may be presumed, strongly reflected his 
own political tenets. 

Her Majesty then read, with her usual clearness and emphasis, the 
following Speech -— : 

“My Lorps Anp GENTLEMEN, 

“T am always happy to meet you in Parliament; and on the present 
occasion it is with peculiar satisfaction that I recur to your assistance 
and advice. 

“ The hopes which I expressed at the close ot the last Session, that a 

speedy settlement would be effected of the differences existing between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, have not been realised, and I regret to 
say that a state of warfare has ensued. 
- “T have continued to act in cordial co-operation with the Emperor of 
the French, and my endeavours, in conjunction with my Allies, to pre- 
serve and to restore peace between the contending parties, although 
hitherto unsuccessful, have been unremitting. I will not fail to perse- 
vere in these exdeavours ; but, as the continuance of the war may deeply 
affect the interests of this country, and of Europe, I think it requisite to 
make a further augmentation of my naval and military forces, with 
the view of supporting my representations, and of more effectually con- 
tributing to the restoration of peace. 

“T have directed that the papers explanatory of the negotiations 
which have taken place upon this subject shall be communicated to you 
without delay. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE HovusE or CoMMONS, 

“The Estimates for the year will be laid before you; and I trust you 
will find that, consistently with the exigencies of the public service at 
this juncture, they have been framed with a due regard to economy. 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“In the year which has just terminated, the blessing or an abundant 
harvest has not been vouchsafed to us. By this dispensation of Pro- 
vidence the price of provisions has been enhanced, and the privations of 
the peor have been increased ; but their patience has been exemplary ; 
and the care of the Legislature, evinced by the reduction of taxes af- 
fecting the necesearies of life, has greatly tended to preserve a spirit of 
eontentment. 

“T have the satisfaction of announcing to you that the commerce of 
the country is still prosperous; that trade, both of export and import, 
has been largely on the increase ; and that the revenue of the past year 
has teen more than ad te to the d ds of the public service. 

“T recommend to your consideration a Bill which I have ordered to 
be framed for opening the coasting-trade of the United Kingdom to the 
ships of all friendly nations; and I look forward with satisfaction to 
the removal of the last legislative restriction upom the use of foreign 
shipping for the benefit of my people. 

“Communications have been addressed by my command to the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, with reference to the improvements 
which it may be desirable to effect in their institutions. These commu- 
nications will be laid before you, and measures will be proposed for your 
consideration, with the view of giving effect to such improvements. 

“The establishments requisite for the conduct of the Civil Service, 
and the arrangements bearing upon its condition, have recently been 
under review ; and I shall direct a plan to be laid before you which will 
have for its object to improve the system of admission, and thereby to 
increase the efficiency of the service. 

“ The recent measures of legal reform have proved highly beneficial, 
and the success which has attended them may well encourage you to 
proceed with further amendments. Bills will be submitted to you for 
transferring from the Ecclesiastical to the Civil Courts the cognizance of 
testamentary and of matrimonial causes, and for giving increased 
efficiency to the Superior Courts of Common Law. 

“The laws relating to the relief of the poor have of late undergone 
much salutary amendment ; but there is one branch to which I earnestly 
direct your attention. The law of settlement impedes the freedom of 
labour; and, if this restraint can with safety be relaxed, the workman 
may be enabled to increase the fruits of his industry, and the interests 
of capital and of labour will be more firmly united. 

** Measures will be submitted to you for the amendment of the laws 
relating to the representation of the Commons in Parliament. 

“ Recent experience has shown that it is necessary to take more effec- 
tual precautions against the evils of bribery and of corrupt practices at 
elections. It will also be your duty to consider whether more complete 
effect may not be given to the principles of the Act of the last reign, 
whereby reforms were made in the representation of the people in Par- 
liament. In recommending this subject to your consideration, my desire 
is to remove every cause of just complaint, to increase general confidence 
in the Legislature, and to give additional stability to the settled institu. 
tions of the State. 

“TI submit to your wisdom the consideration of these important sub- 
jects; and I pray God to prosper your counsels, and to guide your de- 
cisions.” 





At the conclusion of the Speech, her Majesty retired in the same order 
in which she had entered the house. 

a the delivery of the Royal Speech their Lordships adjourned during 
pleasure. 

Their Lordships resumed at a quarter past five o’clock, when the at- 
tendance of Peers was numerous. Among those present were the Earl 
of Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Clarendon, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and Earl Granville, on the Ministerial bench; and 
the Earl of Derby, Lord 8t. Leonards, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord 
Colchester, and the Earl of Cardigan, on the Opposition benches. A 

le number of Peeresses occupied the galleries. 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH.—THE ADDRESS. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR having read the Speech delivered by her 


the principles laid down by such men as 

He cordially congratulated their Lordships 

npon the just and honourable union which prevailed at this moment 
France. to 








part, he rejoiced to be able to concur in many of the to gested in 
the Speech from the Throne, particularly in those “ae Parlia- 
mentary Reform; but, with to Foreign Affairs, he felt called 
upon—however painful it might be to his own feelings—to express the 
opinions he held with respect to the policy of her Majesty’s Government. 
He believed they had made unremitting exertions to maintain peace; 
but those exertions had not conveyed a true notion of what was the 
opinion and determination of the Government. Up to this moment, 
these had been concealed alike from Parliament and the country. Even 
in the Speech itself, not one word was said to show whether we were at 
peace or wer. We were actually at war; and, being at war, why were 
we afraid tosayso? Certainly, it was most unfortunate that the Go- 
vernment had not thought proper to define our position, although they 
recommended an increase to the army and navy. He complained that 
information had not been given to the country upon these subd- 
jects until we found ourselves in the position of beingat war. He cha- 
racterised this policy as the result of a compromise for the sake of the 
Cabinet; and asserted that no policy had ever been attended with such 
want of succees. The people of the Continent had, in consequence, con- 
ceived a very low opinion of the character of the English nation—that 
we were a nation not to be trusted by friends or feared by foes—“ will- 
ing to wound, but yet afraid to strike.” We were on the brink of a 
great war, but a war which a more firm and direct attitude on our part 
might have prevented. He reproached the Government with not hav- 
ing been more watchful of the aggressive policy of Russia upon Turkey, 
and contended that they could not plead ignorance, seeing that atten- 
tion had been called to it by the public press, and, in February last, 
by the French Government itself. No man could doubt the real cha- 
racter of Prince Menschikoff’s mission to Constantinople. Was not the 
fact of Colonel Rose having sent for the fleet enough to call their atten- 
tion to the subject? If a straightforward question had been 
put to the Emperor of Russia as to his intentions at this 
time, he had no doubt that a straightforward answer would 
have been given, and that the answer would have been true; 
but if nothing but a “ general ageurance” was given in reply, there 
was clearly no reason why we should not ourselves declare our intentions 
in a straightforward way. He regretted, therefore, that our Government 
had not, on this occasion, acted with energy; but, unfortunately, the 
vigour and energy with which the French Government had wished to 
act in this affair, had been checked and discouraged by her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He might be told that Austria was acting withus. Then 
he wished to know whether it was under the advice and with the ap- 
proval of Austria that ourships had be a sent into the Black Sea? By 
the last accounts it appeared that propositions had been sent to St. 
Petersburg for further negotiation. He did not expect a favourable re- 
ply to these propositions; but he must say that if the Emperor of 
Russia did not accept them he greatly misunderstood his own interest ; 
for they went, he believed, to compel Turkey to accept a renewal of the 
treaties which had led tothe present difficulties. Butif Russia was 
really mad enough to force us into war, it certainly must not be for the 
renewal of such treaties, but for placing the relations of the East upon a 
footing which would secure permanent peace. 

The Earl of CLARENDON: My Lords, I think my noble friend, who 
has just sat down, would have acted more fairly—although, possibly, 
not more conveniently to himself—if he had waited for the production 
of those papers which her Majesty has promised shall be laid before your 
Lordships without any delay, and which, before your Lordships separate 
this evening, it is my intention to place upon the table (Hear). But it 
is only another proof of that inconvenience of which I have seea so 
much in the course of the last few months—the inconvenience of not 
being able to lay all the information on this subject before the country. 
No one can have regretted that inconvenience more than myself; nobody 
knows better than myself that many misrepresentations might have been 
prevented by greater publicity. But we thought it right not to 
depart from the established practice of this country. The Go- 
vernment is amenable to Parliament alone for its conduct. 
Weitherefore thought it right to abstain from following the ex- 
ample that has been held out to us of the conduct of other Govern- 
ments which have no Parliaments to account to (Hear). We thought 
it better to abstain from producing, from time to time, the information 
which I am about to lay on the table, although it might have satisfied 
the public at the time, and to a certain degree have been advantageous 
to ourselves; but, at the same time, it might have been disadvantageous 
to the cause of peace. And, although I fear I may stand still lower in 
my noble friend's estimation than I now appear to do, I am not either 
ashamed or afraid of saying that the maintenance ef peace has been the 
great and the dearest object we have had in view (Cheers). My noble 
friend seems to think that we have shown an abject determination to 
avoid war. My Lords, we have done no such thing. But we have felt 
it our duty te stop short of no sacrifice except that of national honour, 
or of not fulfilling our engagements (Cheers). We have felt that to be 
our duty to this country, because of those numberless social, political, 
and commercial interests that have grown up, and have extended to 
every part of the world, during a peace of unexampled duration. We 
have felt it due to other countries—countries which, like ourselves, have 
turned to account the blessings of peace, and which must be desirous, 
therefore, honourably to maintain it; for, my Lords, it must be re- 
membered that if this peace, which is of unexampled duration, be 
once broken, be once disturbed, it may be followed by a war alike 
without parallel (Hear, hear, hear), and as unexampled as itself. 
You must remember that those doctrines which convulsed Europe in 1848 
are still cherished by vast numbers; and that they having lost none of 
their strength, a war now would be no ordinary war. Europe, in such a 
war, would be the battle-field not only of contending armies but of con- 
tending opinions; and we, to whom such mighty interests are entrusted, 
would have been worthily thought utterly unmindful of their importance, 
would have disqualified ourselves when we asked for support in a neces- 
sary war, if we could not have then shown that we had first exerted and 
exhausted every means of maintaining the blessings of peace (Hear). 
But, my Lords, if we are destined to do so, if it is appointed for us that 
we are to embark on that state of things, then I must say that never 
was the tranquillity of the world more wantonly disturbed than it 
will have been in the provocation of that mecessity (Cheers). 
Never, also, I must say, was there a moment when it was the duty of 
France and England to stand up together, formally to oppose aggression, 
and eupport the just cause of the weak against the strong (Hear, hear). 
My noble friend has said that we have placed the most undue confidence 
in the assurances of Russia (Hear, hear). I admit that we did place 
confidence in those assurances—because they were not only more 
than we asked, but, in addition, were all that we could desire. 
We received—not evasive answers, but direct ones. Were we to 
receive them with suspicion? In my humble opinion, a policy of 
suspicion is never a wise or an expedient pelicy; and on this oc- 
casion there was no ground for suspicion. The Emperor of Russia 
had given abundant preof of a desire to maintain the peace 
of Europe. Over and over again he had affirmed that the Ottoman 
Empire was a European necessity, and that the maintenance 
of it was a fundamental principle of European policy (Hear, hear). 
And, certainly, if he had desired the overthrow of the Ottoman En- 
pire, and the aggrandisement of Russia at the expense of Turkey, the 
year 1848 would have better suited his designs, and would have been 
more likely to have seen their attainment. I can assure your Lordships. 
whatever the noble Marquis may think, that, up to the end of Aoril 
last, we had no reason to believe there existed any other cause of dis- 
sension between Russia and Turkey, except that connected with the 
Holy Places (Hear, hear)—a question which closely concerned France, 
and in which the Porte, by endeavouring to please both Powers, had 
given some cause of complaint (Hear, hear). But though the 
matter could only indirectly affect England, her good offices 
towards its adjustment were offered, and were asocepted; and 
the difficulty about the Holy Places was settled thereupon. It was 
only after that settlement that we, for the first time, became aware that 
other and ulterior objects were sought to be attained by Russia (Hear, 
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hear, hear). Not but that it is perfectly true that, during the time 
occupied in those negotiations, rumours of various kinds reached 
us as to treaties which, it was said, had been proposed under 
menaces; and as to large armies which, according to the same 
authority, were being prepared by Russia. Any person, aware of 
the great secrecy with which all affairs are conducted in Rus- 
sia, and of the still greater exaggerations which distinguish all 
news from Constantinople, could tell your Lordships the value of these, 
and with what caution and what distrust they should be received. But 
whether these rumours were true or untrue, as soon as they reached us 
they were every one made known by us to the Russian Governments 
and we asked a categorical answer to our inquiries upon them (Hear) 
The answer we received was a plain and unqualified denial to all the 
rumours we had received (Hear, hear). We were assured that the mis- 
tion of Prince Menschikoff had reference to nothing but the Holy 
Places (Hear, hear)—that he had great latitude allowed him in the 
eettling of that question, and, in fact, might almost settle it in what 
way he pleased; but that it was all he had to svttle. Subsequent event® 
partly prove the correctnees of these statements; for it may seem that 
thcugh he, in his character as head of the Orthodox Church, had gone 
farther in his demands than the requirements of his mission justified, he 
had, at length, abandoned these particulars, and assented to a note 
which, though still unacceptable to the Porte, was certainly much re- 
duced in regard to its stipulations. When, however, he quitted Con- 
stantineple, he quitted it under circumstances menacing to the 
peace of Turkey and the interests of Europe. It was impossible 
jor us to tell where some of these armies collected on the con- 
fines of Turkey might not be marched to. We, therefore, imme- 
diately ordered her Majesty’s fleet to proceed to Besika Bay, where 
it was joined by the French fleet (Hear, hear). Your Lordships are aware 
that after Prince Menechikoff had withdrawn, Count Nesselrode sent 
back his note to Constantinople with a threat that, unless it was signed 
in eight days, the Principalities should be occupied. To that demand 
you are awsre that a refusal was the reply, and that thereupon Coun‘ 
Neeselrede’s threat was carried into execution. My nobledriend seems 
to think that ifthe fleet had been ordered when the first Russian soldier 
croesed the Pruth, all that has followed, or is likely tofollow, might have 
been prevented. But the noble Lord must consider that, in entering the 
Principalities, the Russians were either sincere or insincere in the as 
eurances and professions made by them to Europe, that that occupation 
would be but momentary—that they would hold the Principalities only 
as a material pledge for the fulfilment of the demands then made by 
Russia upon Turkey ; and that the evacuation of them was the wish 
and desire of the Emperor of Russia himself. In either case, it was in 
the interests of peace, and in the interests of the Sultan, to allow further 
opportunity for the ascertainment of the real issue, and for the discovery 
of some form of note distasteful to neither party, and sufficient to carry 
into effect the intentions of both. Austria and Prussia entirely agreed 
with us as to Russia's occupation of the Principalities, which they con- 
sidered not only unjust and dangerous as a precedent, but as dangerous 
to themselves, and minacing to the peace of Europe. They therefore 
asked, at this crisis, to enter into the negotiations, and to assist in an 
attempt at the settlement of these differences; and they earnestly 
deprecated any declaration of war on the part of the Sultan 
until all peaceful means of settling his differences with Russia 
had been finally exhausted (Hear, hear). And, whatever the 
noble Lord may think, I doubt not that your Lordships will own i¢ 
was of great importance that the four Powers should be thus united, 
that Austria and Prussia should join with England and France in iso- 
lating Russia in her wrong (Cheers), and in letting Russia understand 
that she would not be able to reckon on that support from Austria which, 
for more than one reason, she might have expected (Hear, hear), Her 
Majesty's Government never doubted that the occu pation of the Princi- 
palities was a cass belli (Hear, hear); but the Government, 
it as a casus belli, considered also the declaration with which it was 
accompanied ; and, under the impression thatthat might be sincere, did 
not advise or press the Sultan to treat it as such, and so end all chance 
of peace. Take the other case, that Russia was not sincere. A declara- 
tiox of war at that moment would have furnished the Emperor with jast 
the very excuse he wanted. It would have absolved him from his pro- 
mise, and from the responsibility of commencing hostilities, and would 
have left him in a position to say, “ I occupied the Principalities, but I 
declared it should only be fora shorttime. I did not desire war. I was 
ready to accept peace ; but my assurances have been disbelieved. War 
has been declared upon me; and I now consider myself bound in honour 
and dignity to accept the chalienge” (Hear, hear). I do not say that 
that argument would be just ; but it would be as good an argument as 
many others employed in the course of this affair. And your Lordships 
must be aware that at that moment Turkey was wholly unprepared for 
resistance—her fortresses ungarrisoned, and her army weak and undisci- 
plined. Were not these most cogent reasons, on our part. for not recom- 
mending the Sultan to declare war? By our not doing so, he gained time— 
time for settling affairs peaceably, time for makiog preparation for war. 
And before this opinion of her Majesty's Government could be conveyed to 
Constantinople, we found that her Majesty’s Ambaseador there—who, being 
on the spot, was a better judge than ourselves of what was for the in- 
terest of the Sultan—had tendered the same advice ; that the Sultan had 
accepted and determined to act on it; amd that, with such a hope of a 
peaceable solution, it would have been most unjustifiable in us to urge 
the Sultan on to war. I trust your Lordship will consider these satis- 
factory reasons why we did not then press on those more active measures 
which my noble friend considers to have been necessary; and I assure 
him that our not doing so was not from any abject indisposition to war, 
such as he seems to attribute it to; for I do not think that any Govern- 
ment in this country, with a just and righteous cause, would be allowed 
to want the support of the people of Engiand in ing itout. And 
here, I am sure, you will not think it out of place if I declare my tes- 
timony to the straightforward, friendly, and perf:ctly honourable policy 
of the French Government on this question (Hear, hear). The two 
Governments have been in daily, I may almost say hourly, communica- 
tion. They have formed, as it were, but one Cabinet; and I can assure 
my noble friend that there have never been more differences between the 
two Governments than are to be found in the same Cabinet ( Laughter)— 
differences that have only increased our respect for each other and 
rendered the harmony more complete. And this union that exists be- 
tween the two Governments is not confined to the Eastern question, 
but extends to other measures, in which, happily, the policy of the 
two countries, hitherto antagonistic, may be now seen to be harmonious. 
As regards the Vienna Note, it should be stated that, after Prince 
Mensochikoff left Constantinople, the Austrian Government suggested 
such a note as, whilst not unacceptable to Russia, should have regard 
to the independence of Turkey. In the meanwhile the French Govern- 
ment prepared a note on the same basis; and they submitted it to us. 
We did not think it a note likely to be successful; but, as the French 
Government had a manifest desire to send it, by way of peace offering, 
both to St. Petersburg and Vienna, we offered no opposition, of course, 
and it was duly forwarded. e Russian Government, however, gave 
no answer to it, having already accepted that of Austria. No ayswer 
being received at Vienna, this note was adopted, and was sent at the 
same time to St. Petersburg and Constantinople. At St. Petersburg it 
was said to be unratisf: ; but the Emperor, nevertheless, professed 
himeelf ready to accept it, with no alteration. The Porte objected to 
accepting it without certain modifications. These modifications being 
considered simply as means of rendering more clear the bond fide inten- 
tions of both parties, were, on that ground, adopted at the Conference 
of Vienna; but they were by Russia. We did not, of course, think 
that the note originally exposed the Porte to the dangers supposed, but the 
changes made were made on that supposition, aud were merely such as 
more clearly defined the first meaning andintention of the note. Great 
misapprehension exists on this point as to the part taken by the Four 
Powers. The Four Powers, be it remembered, had merely offered to 
mediate between the two jes ; were not arbitrating, and are 
not to be considered as arbitrating. were not there to enforce the 
note, of which the first proof is, that, as I have stated, they at once and 
unhesitatingly adopied the modifications pronounced requisite by the 
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Porte. But her Majesty’s Government did not suppose the note to be 
of the dangerous character supposed by the Porte, till Russia explained 
the use it might be turned to; then her Majesty’s Government said no 
more in behalfofit. The conference, after having signed the protocol, 
determined to ask the Porte on what terms he would be prepared to 
negotiate it, and the Four Powers offered their bases for the considera- 
tion of Rustia. By the protocol they affirm that, if Russia does not ac- 
cept them, she is the sole obstacle to peace, and must be held respon- 
eible for war; and that isthe present state of affairs as far as nego- 
tiations are concerned. No answer has been received from St. 
Petersburg; but I am inclined to agree that such fair and reasonable 
propositions as those are not very likely to be rejected. 
As 8 the position of her Majesty’s Government, when, 
notwithstanding that negotiations were going on, that horrible 
dieaster at Sinope happened—when, the Turkish fleet not having 
been employed that I know ofin the way stated by my noble friend, 
but simply lying peaceably in harbour—when the Turkish fleet was de- 
stroyed in the barbarous manner it was (Hear, hear) in the harbour 
of Sinope, her Majesty’s Government with France determined at once 
to protect, not only the Ottoman territory, but also the Ottoman flag. 
They determined then to extend their protection, and, as in honour 
bound, they cent notice of their intention to the Russian Admiral at 
Sebastopol and to the Russian Government. That is the prezent state 
of our communications on this important subject, and, as I have said, 
Iehall refrain now from entering into any cetails. I have merely 
endeavoured to meet some of the main charges brought against the 
Government by the noble Lord, leaving it for the House, when your 
Lordships have the papers before you, to eay whether the interests, the 
honour, and the dignity of the country have not been well cared for. 
We may even then, possibly, be charged with having laboured too long, 
too far, and too hard in the cause of peace, but such will not, I think, be 
the opinion of the majority of the House. On the contrary, I think that, 
in the event of war, we shall beable, with all the greater force,'to ap- 
peal to those pacific efforts, when, if we must, we call for the hearty and 
energetic agsistance of the people of this country in aid of a just and 
righteous cause (Cheers), 

The Earl of MaLmespury called attention to the fact that the Royal 
Speech made no reference ,o the part taken by Austria and Prussia in 
the recent negotiations. and said it .¢8 a remarkable omission. The 
noble Earlthen revived th. «ld topic of the speeches at Carlisle and 
Halifax egainst the Emperor of the French, and said ths* theze 
speeches combired with the tone of the coalition press towards France, 
lad placed the Emperor of Russia under great misapprehension as to 
the hermony which existed between the two countries. When Colorel 
Rose sent for the fleet eastward, we had then the very best oppurtu- 
nity of assuring Russia of the firmness of the British and French 
alliance. Similar opportunities had been Jost on subsequent occasions, 
and he agreed with the noble Marquis opposite tha. wiser counsels and 
greater vigour, at an earlier moment, would have prevented the im- 
pending war. 

Earl Grey, whilst suspending his opinion upon the whole policy of 
her Majesty's Government until he had read the papers, must say, that 
at present it appeared to him to stand greatly in need of explanation 
and vindication. In the first place, he wag mot sure that we had any 
interest in supporting Turkey at all; andim the next, if we had any 
interest in supporting Turkey, it would take much to convince him that 
we cught not to have interposed earlier. Yet,if we wereon the eve of 
war, let it be carried on with vigour. Let no consideration of ill-timed 
economy prevent the Government from calling upon the country for 
whatever sacrifices might be necessary, in order to inflict upon Russia 
the heaviest blows in every quarter, so that the contest might be closed 
as speedily as possible. He hoped, too, that they would adopt measures 
for the employment of young and vigorous officers, known to possess 
military talent, and for reforming the vicious organisation of the 
war departments. At the same time he suggested that it would be 
inconvenient to bring in a new Reform Bill at a time when Parliament 
would be involved in a discussion of the measures which a state of war 
would render necessary. 

After a few observations from Lord Bexrners, 

The Earl of Denney said there was one subject alluded to in the 

in which, from the office he had the honour to hold, he natarally 
felt t interest. He alluded to the subject of University Reform. 
there was room for very considerable improvement in the disci- 
pline, management, and studies of the Universities, he was bound to 
say that there was a well-considered determination to adapt their teach- 
ings more and more to the requirements of modern life. The 
and reforms proposed by the Government, in order to be ultimately 
beneficial, must be made with caution and prudence by the authorities 
ef the Universities and colleges themselves, and not 
meant but not always judicious intervention of the House of Commons, 
or even of their Lordships’ House. The measure of her Majesty’e Go- 
vernment, he hoped, be rather of an enabling character, by which 
the authorities at the Universities might have the means of making 
reforms as were necessary. Having noticed several omissions in 
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the Royal Speech, the noble Earl referred to the state of our rela- |. 


tions im the East. He asked whether we were in a state of war 


should now have been in a different position to that in which we found 
ourselves. At the same time, if we were to be involved in war, provided 
the objects of it were—as he thought they were is this case—landable, 
and honourable, and right, then he concurred with the noble Earl o 
site (Earl Grey) that it would be inexpedient to introduce a new Reform 
Bill at such a time, for such a measure was sure to excite much opposi- 
tion, and to engender a state of feeling which, under such 

might be productive of considerable inconvenience. He recommended, 
however, that as her Majesty's Government intended to introduce a 
measure for the prevention of bribery and corruption, they should bring 
in another for the prevention of intimidation. Before he sat down, he 


asked the noble Earl at the head of the Government to give some ex- 
planation of the cause of the resignation of Lord Palmerston, and to 
tell the House why, after the of twelve days, the noble Lord 
had returned to office. The noble Earl concluded by stating that there 
was no intention of moving an amendment upon the Address; but that 
he desired to see the word “intimidation” inserted after the words 
“ bribery and corruption.” 

Lord ABERDEEN, repeating in the strongest terms all that he had ever 
said to express his horror and detestation of war, defended himself from 
the odious imputation that he had been “the instrument and tool of 
Russia” in the late negotiation; whereas, no man in public life had 
ever taken a more active part against the Russian Government. He 
was quite willing to repeat all he had ever said against engaging in war 
with any country, and especially with Russia. The ple of this country 
had not unfrequently rashly and hastily e in war, which they 
have afterwards repented (Hear, hear). He considered it his duty, and 
the duty of her Majesty’s Government, not, under any ciroumstances, 
ever to engage in war without first using every possible effort to check 
it, even when the feeling was laudable and natural, as he admitted it to 
be in the present instance. There wae, at present, he must admit, a 
popular feeling of indignation against that which appears to be 
an aggression and an injustice; but etill it was the duty of 
Government to restrain within the bounds of prudence and 
reason the indulgence of that feeling. He would remind their 
Lordships that it was not only the statement and precepts of movalists, 
but the opinion and declaration of all statesmen, that no war can be 
justifiable unless it partakesof the nature of war in self-defence. His own 
Opinion of war was euch that he believed that it was the greatest proof 
of the utter depravity and corruption of human nature to suppose that 
anything so horrible as war could ever be just. Yet such, he regretted, 
was the case; and they must all agree that, while war is the greatest cf 
all calamities, it is also but too ofien the greatest folly and the greatest 
wic\ edness that can be. But while repeating, therefore,in the strongest 
terms all that he had ever uttered on the subject—of the horror and the 
cetestation which he entertained of war—setill he was ready to admit 
that there might be circumstances when, although there might be no 
danger to this country in the war now existing between Turkey and 
Rusia, yet for the preservation of that balance which has been 
established in Europe, no dout it might be considered in some sense as 





arming in self-defence, when we seek to preserve the relative position 
and power of the various states which are necessary to the security and 
safety of the whole. As regarded the imputation of his having been 
the instrument of Russian ambition, the same chargo had been 
brought against him with respect to Austria, with which, since he had 
been accredited as Ambassador to it, forty years ago, he had had no 
more concern than with Japan. He maintained, in reply to those who 
would have preferred a more vigorous course, that nothing would have 
been gained by a game of brag, and that, if we had menaced Russia in 
the spring of last year, we should only have provoked an immediate 
march upon Constantinople, which the Turks were then wholly unpre- 
pared to resist. He had, too, been accused of indifference to the French 
alliance—he who had through his long life uniformly maintained the 
necessity of such an alliance—the author of the [entente cordiale! It 
was conzolatory, after such calumnies, to see that on the other side, and 
with at least as much reason, Count Nesselrode was accused of being a 
traitor to his country, and as bought by English gold. His Lordship 
briefly described the circumstances of Lord Palmerston’s resignation 
and return to office; and then, in indignant terms, commented upon the 
monstrous imputations which had been made upon the character and 
conduct of Prince Albert. He concluded by denying, in the most 
emphatic language, that the Prince had ever interfered in the conduct 
of the business of the army. 

Lord HARDINGE added his personal testimony to the statement of the 
Earl of Aberdeen as to the utter groundlessness of the charges made 
egainet the Prince in connection with the administration of the army. 

The Earl of Dersy, while generally concurring with Lord Aberdeen’s 
obeervations on the subject, complained of the manner in which he had 
introduced it. Warmly disclaiming any connection on the part of the 
members of the Conservative party with those calumnies, he denied 
that the Conrervative portion of the press was responsible for them, and 
ascribed their origin and propogation to the Daily News and Morning 
Advertiser. He gave it as his opinion that in this country, where, after 
all, the Sovereign was not a mere puppet, it was advantageous to the 
public interest and satisfactory to a Minister, that the Queen should 
have an intimate and confidential adviser, whose interests were bound 
up with her own, and who should be possessed of the ability and dis- 
cretion of the present Prince Consort. 

Lord CAMPBELL, viewing the question constitationally, expressed his 
opinion that not only as a Privy Councillor, but as the husband of the 
Sovereign, Prince Albert should be consulted upon public affairs. 

In the course of the short discussion which brought the debate to a 
conclusion, the Earl of HARRowsy taunted the members of the Oppo- 
sition with allowing these unfounded attacks to be repeated in journals 
over which they had influence enough to prevent their publication; 
upon which the Earl of Derry repeated his assertion that it was the 
Radical, and not the Conservative press that originated and magnified 
the rumours; and the Earl of MALMEsBuRy declared that, being uncon- 
nected with the press, he had no power to check the calumnies. 

The Address was then agreed to, and their Lordships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvuespay. 


The SPEAKER entered the House at half-past one o'clock; but before 
that hour honourable gentlemen began to assemble. About 100 mem- 
bers were in attendance before the arrival of the message to attend in the 
other House, including the following—Mr. T. Hankey (the seconder of 
the Address), Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hayter, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Jas. 
Wilson, Mr. Serjeant Shee, Mr. Hume, Mr. Geach, Sir J. Pakington, 
the Solicitor-General, Mr. Henley, Mr. Spooner, the Recorder, Colonel 
Sibthorp, Mr. W. Williams, Sir J. Y. Buller, Sir J. Hogg, Mr. Thorneley, 
Sir J. Walmsley, &c. 

At a quarter past tvo o’clock, Mr. Pulman, the Usher of the Black 
Rod, entered the House and said: Mr. Speaker, the Queen commands 
or Honourable House to attend her Majesty immediately in the House 

eers. 

The Speaker, attended by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and accompanied 
by nearly all the honourable members present, according to the order of 
precedence, previously arranged by ballot, proceeded, in obedience to 
her Majesty’s message, to the other House. 

The right honourable gentleman re-entered the House after an ab- 
sence of ten minutes’ duration, but did not take the chair ; and the sit- 
ting was euspended until a quarter to four o'clock. 

The Speaker took the chair at a quarter to four o’clock. 

NEW MEMBERS, 

Mr. , ay the oaths and his seat for Dungarvon. 

The g members also took the oaths and their seats :—Sir 
W. H. H. Beach for East Gloucestershire, in the place of the Marquis 
of Worcester, now Duke of Beaufort; Mr. E. P. Buckley for Salisbury, 
in the place of Mr. B. Wall, deceased; Lord R. T. C. Cecil for Stamford, 
in the room of Mr. Herries, resigned. Mr. Richardson, the first member 
of the Society of Friends returned by an Irish constituency, took the 
usual affirmation and his seat for Lisburn. 


NEW WRITS. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer: I beg to move that Mr. 
Speaker do issue h's writ for the election of a member to serve in 
Parliament for the University of Oxford, in the room cf one whose name 
I am sure will be long remembered in this House with mingled feelings 
of regret and respect (Cheers), my honourable friend, Sir Robert H. 
Inglis, since his electioz, having accepted the office of steward of the 
Hundred of Northstead. The motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. HAYTER, new writs were issued for the election 
of a member for the county of Louth, in the room of Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue, whe has accepted the office of a Lord of the Treasury; for the 
election of a member for the southern division of the county of Stafford, 
in the room of Viscount Lewisham, called to the House Peers; and 
for the election of a member for the borough of Brecknock, in the room 
of Mr. C. Morgan, deceased. 

On the motion of Sir W. JoLuirrs, a writ was issued for the election 
of a member for the southern division of Shropshire, in the room of Mr. 
Clive, deceased. 

On the motion of the Earl of Marcu, a writ was issued for the elec- 
tion of a member for the western division of the county of Sussex, in 
the room of Mr. Prime, who has accepted the office of steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


LATE ELECTION FOR PETERBOROUGH. 


Mr. BANKES presented a petition against the return of Thomson 
Hankey, junior, as a member to serve in Parliament for the borough of 
Peterborough. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS, 


*Mr. Hayter: Perhaps it will be convenient if I should now state to 
the House the orderin which her Majesty’s Government intend to sub- 
mit certain measures for the tion of hon. members. Upon Fri- 
day the right hon. gentleman the President of the Board of Trade will 
move in committee of the whole House for leave to bring in a bill to ad- 
mit foreign ships to the coasting trade (Hear, hear); and on the same 
day the right hon. gentleman will also move for leave to bring in a bill 
to consolidate and amend the laws relating to merchant shipping ; and 
upon Monday, February 6th, the noble Lord the member for the city 
of London will move, in committee of the whole House, on the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration (Hear, hear); and on Fri- 
day, February 10th, the noble Lord will also move for leave to bring in a 

to consolidate and amend the law relating to bribery, treating, and 
undue influence at the election of members of Parliament (Hear, hear); 
and on the same day the noble Lord will move fer leave to bring in a 
bill to amend the law as to the trial of election petitions (Hear, hear) ; 
and on the same day the right hon. gentleman the President of the 
Poor-law Board will move for leave to bring in a bill to amend the law 
relating to settlement, removal, and chargeability of the poorin England 
and Wales; and on Monday, the 13th of February, the noble Lord the 
member for the city of London will move for leave to bring in a bill 
further to amend the law relating to the representation of the people 
in England and Wales (Hear, hear); and on the same day the noble 
Lord will also move for leave to bring in a bill to amend the law 
concerning the vacating of seats by members of the House of Commons 
(Hear, hear). 


HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH AND THE ADDRESS. 


The Sreaxer: I have to report to the House that I was this day in 
the other House of Parliament, where her Majesty was most graciously 
pleased to make a Speech to both Houses of Parliament, of which, for 
the sake of greater accuracy, I have procured a copy. 

The - honourable Gentleman then read her Majesty's Speech, 
which will be found in the Lords’ report. 

Lerd CASTLEROSSE, in moving the adoption of an Address to her 
Majesty, in answer tothe Speech, briefly reviewed the successive para- 
graphs of which it was composed. Dwelling at greater length upon the 
Eastern question, the noble Lord invoked the perfect unanimity of the 
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deration which they had exercised 
im their prolonged efforts to avert 
the deplorable calamity of war. 
Should this country unfortunately 
be compelled to engage in war, it 
would have the consolation of 
knowing that it will not be a war 
embarked in rashly, or for the sake 
of military or naval glory, or 
through the desire of conquest, but 
undertaken for the purpose of main- 
taining those treaties to which the 
faith of England is pledged. 

Mr. T. HANKEY, in seconding 
the motion, eelected from the Royal 
Speech its most important topic, 
the controversy in Eastern Europe; 
and considered that topic in its 
most important bearings, namely, 
the state of fitness and preparation 
in which England was found at the 
arrival of @ crisis that seemed to 
threaten war. For this purpose he 
compared the financial and indus- 
trial resources of the country as 
they now existed, and as they were 
left at the close of the last war. 
Enumerating various facts and re- 
turns which showed how much had 
been done towards diminishing 
debt, reducing taxation, enacting 
reforms, developing industry, and 
extending civil and religious liberty, 
during the past forty years, the 
hon. member pointed out that all 
these vast improvements had been 
effected in a period of peace, and 
were rendered possible by it. He 
contended that the Government, 
therefore, had done their duty, and 
deserved well of the country, by 
labouring indefatigably and making 
all possible concession for the sake 
of prolonging . He then ex- 
pressed a belief that those labours 
and concessions were not yet ex- 
hausted; but declared that there 
was a clear and well-defined limit 
to them—that assigned by the 
credit and character of the country. 
Passing on to other points in the 
Royal Speech, the hon. member in- 
vited the House to sympathise with 
certain distressed classes, whose 
sufferings he believed would be only 
temporary, and to assist in accom- 
plishing the promised reforms in 
University Education, the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, the Law of Settle- 
ment, and the Representative 
System. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. H. BatLure said that he 
should chiefly confine himself to the 
question of the East. He was not 
of opinion that it wa: desi able to 
wait for papers, as the House had 
already as much information as it 
was likely to get out of a Blue 
Book, carefully prepared for con- 
cealments. He did not blame Go- 
vernment for trying to avert war, 
or believe that a bolder policy at 
first would have been more success- 
ful ; but he regretted that they had 
adhered to the antiquated theory 
called the traditionary polisy of 
this country, and had thought 
that its blood and treasure should 
be expended in maintaining the 
tottering fabric of the Turkish 
empire. When Prince Menschikoff 
presented his ultimatum, we ought 
to have informed Turkey that she 
was not to reckon on our aid, in 
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whioh case we should have heard 
no more of war (Disapprobation). 
The Prince’s proposals would have 
been accepted, and the fate of the 
Ottoman empire indefinitely post- 
poned; and this was all that could 


ance had been given that England 
would support Turkey, this country 

me a party to the war, and 
ought to have taken part in it; 
A 4 —s had been 
afr; ow up the policy t 
had announced. Ha Hh nave hey 4 
say that the war would be unpo- 
pular with religious persons and 
others, and suggested that France 
possessed of Antwerp, might be a 
more dangerous neighbour than 
Russia at Constantinople. Passing 
to the Reform question, he said 
that at a proper time he should 
be prepared to co-operate in real 
reforms, but that he should endea- 
vour to postpone a subject calcu- 
lated to cause internal turmoil 
when we were on the eve of a 
dangerous war. 

Mr. BLACKETr described the 
opening passages of the Queen’s 
Speech as meagre and colourless, 
and said that to the policy of 
which he complained might be 
ascribed the wild jealousies and sug. 
picions that had lately prevailed. 

Colonel SrstHorP characterised 
the Speech from the Throne as a 
contrivance of Ministers to cover 
their own iniquitous practices. 

Sir R. Peexw expressed his dis 
approbation of the mean and subtle 
hypocrisy which had marked the 
conduct of Russia, and condemned 
the factious policy that sought to 
contrast the policy of the English 
and French Governments, which 
was precisely similar, in order to 
cast discredit on the former. Our 
acting in union with France was 
the only way to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire. 
What had been called an anti 
quated policy was that which would 
seoure the support of the large body 
of the country. Strongly condemn. 
ing the conduct of the Czar, and 
his pretended sympathy for the 
Greek Church, he proceeded to 
other points in the Speech, and 
dwelt with satisfaction on the im- 
proved condition of the country, a 
result due, as regarded England, to 
our free commercial system, and 
as regarded Ireland to the work- 
ing of the Encumbered Estates 
Act. He hated war, but denied 
that this would be an unpopular 
one, and he gave his general sup- 
port to Government, which had 
given proof of a wise and temperate 
judgment in these negotiations 

Mr. Hume thought the Oriental 
question could not be discussed 
until the documents were produced ; 
but concurred with Mr. Blackett, 
that Government had shown a want 
of confidence in the people. Before 
additional money was asked for, for 
the army and navy, he hoped that 
the ref rms recommended ty o m- 
mittees would be made iw toth 
systems, in which case no increased 
taxation would be nece-sary. 

Mr. Lippe, in reference to the 
paragraph on the Navigation-laws, 
said that he was not prepared to go 
so far as others had done in ap- 
plauding the results of recent legis- 
lation ; and adverted to the terrible 
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tistics to show the vast 
power of the Russian 
empire ; and assured the 
Government that any 
measure to vindica‘e the 
honour of the country, 
and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Orto- 
man empire, should be 
welcomed on his side 
of the House. He 
thought the Reform Bill 
should have been post- 
poned ; and added, that, 
if it cootained disfran- 
chisement clauses, it 
would produce an acri- 
monious and ill-timed 
struggle, which was un- 
called for by the people, 
and which there was 
precedent, in Mr. Pitt’s 
conduct, for postponing, 
on the eve of a war. 

Serjeant SHEE com- 
plained that there was 
no mention .f Ireland in 
the Speech. Her griev- 
ances were few, but they 
were important, and 
demanded redress; and 
one of the gravest of 
them was the relation of 
landlord and tenant. 

Sir J. Youne referred 
to what had previously 
taken place on the sub- 
ject, to the rejection of 
Serjeant Shee’s own bill, 
and ‘o the understand- 
ing that had been come 
to in the House of Lords, 
that the measure was 
to be reconsidered there, 
in the first place, dau- 
ring the present session 
—an engagement for the 
fulfilment of which the 
Goverrment inteaded 
to press. He hoped, 
therefore, that they were 
exculpated from the 
Serjeant’s charge. 

Mr. D. SEYMOUR ex- 
pre sed his gratitude to 
the Govercment for 
what it was intended 
to do in regard to the 
Navigation-lawe. 

Mr W. FAGAN re- 
gretted that University 
refom was not to be 
extended to Ireland, 
and complained that the 
Roman Catholics of that 
country were excluded 
from university educa- 
tion. 

Mr. HADFIELD was 
very thankful that a re- 
form was to take place 
in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts system, and re- 
gretted that these courts 
Were still to be per- 
mitted to exist. 

Mr. J. PHILLIMORE 
regretted that education 
had no place in the 
Speech, and that Convocation was 
to be allowed to do twelve hours’ 
mischief. 

Mr DisRAELI was not disposed 
to enter into the Eastern ques- 
tion, but thought thet, when her 
Majesty made a Speech, it de- 
maovied notice from those to whom 
it wasaddressed. Advertiog to the 
succes-ful resuit to which Ministers 
had, last session, led the House to 
Delieve the negotiatioes would be 
brought, he could not refer with- 
out hesitation to the language of 
the Speech But he should read 
the papers before diccursing the 
subj ct, and merely wished to 
rewind the House of the tone 
in which it had last been addressed 
on tne subject It was still addressed 
in the same tone, though, after the 
failure of tie plans adopted by 
Ministers six months ago, they 
ought now to have assured the 
House that the object of their ne- 
gotistivns was not in the spirit of 
the Vi nna Note. The langusge of 
the Speech, and of the proposed 
Address, in regard to Russia, was 
not as firm sni explicit as the 
circum-tances of the case required. 
Looking at the congratulations 
which were used in reference to our 
union with France, be could not 
but remember that a year ago he 
had called attention to our relations 
with that country, and to language 
which he deemed calculated to 
injure it. He was amply vindicated. 
There was a suspicious arrange- 
ment of language in the Speech 
whioh made it doubtful whe- 
ther her Majesty was so for- 
tunate as to be in 00-0pe- 
ration, not only with France, 
but with Austria and Prus- 
sia; and, if this were the 
case, the tone of the Speech 
should have been bolder, And it 
would not have been unreasonable 
to introduce a reference to the three 
important points of difference be- 
tween ourselves and the United 
States. Why was there no men- 
tion of the treaty whieh had 
Opebed to us all the great rivers 
of South America? surely, the 
omission was not beeause the 
arrangement had been mainly 
effected by the predecessors of the 
present Government He pro- 
ceeded to say that he gave the 
Ministry every credit for having en- 
deavoured to avert war, but that he 
should expect to find that they 
had been the faithful guardians of 
the honour of this country. The 
best proof that they expected peace 
they had 
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STAIRCASE OF 8ST STEPHEN'S PORCH, 





going to 
war; but he considered 
that Government had 
only done what it was 
their duty to do in 
meeting the question— 
two Governments hav- 
ing been formed on the 
basis of the dogma that 
such a reform was ab- 
solutely necessary. It 
was impossible for the 
Government to escape 
from the question with- 
out sacrificing all their 
reputation for political 
prescience. And there 
would be the less ex- 
cuse, inasmuch as last 
year, when members of 
the Ministry declared 
themselves to be in 
fear of worse than war 
— invasion —they stili 
were promised reform. 
It might be madness 
to bring in the large 
measure of Parlia 
meatary reform, but 
the present Ministers 
must do it. The Bill 
when produced, should 
receive due attention 
fcom his friends and 
himself, but he pro- 
tested against the 
adroit arrangement that 
coupled the reform of 
corruption with tie 
alteration of the fran- 
chise. He would sup- 
port the first (remarking 
that no party had so 
litle interest in cor- 
ruption as the landed 

















interest), but would not 
connect it with measures 
for reconstructing the 
electoral body of the 
country. And why was 
not intimidation to be 
suppressed as well as 
bribery ? He went 
on to say that he 
deemed it unwise to 
introduce a measure 
of Parliamentary re- 
form at the present 
time, and was dispored 
to stand upon the mea- 
eure of 1832, whose in- 


undesirabie to tamper. 
But if the new and large 


e were p d, 
he should analyse it to the best of 
his power, with a view to bringing 
about a jus.er relation between par- 
ties, and for redressing the injustice 
which, as he had demonstrated, 
had been done to the land. He 
and his friends should appeal to 
facts and principles, and should 
demand justice. 


Lord J. Russetu, while waiting 
for the production of the official 
documents, declined to add any- 
thing in defence of the Ministry to 
the vindication already offered by 
the Member for Tamworth. He 
defended the secret system of di- 
plomacy, excused the Vienna note, 
and confessed that slight hope re- 
mained that Russia would accept 
the terms of accommodation last 
sent; but remarked, in reply te 
Mr. Disraeli, that the despatch in 
question fully secured the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, and had re- 
ceived the signature of the Turkish 
Ambassador. Respecting the oo- 
Operation of Austria and Prussia, 
the noble Lord stated that those 
powers had joined with England 
and France in the issue of certain 
manifestoes, and ventured to trust 
that they would also unite with 
equal cordiality, should it become ne- 
Cessary to proceed to acts. Turning 
to the strictures offered upon other 
points, Lord J. Russell observed, 
in regard to popular education, 
that it possessed the sympathy 
of Government, bat must be made 
& question of time; and, with re- 
ference to Parliamentary Reform 
contended that the precedent set 
by Mr. Pitt, which Mr. Disraeli 
had adduced, did not now apply, 
because reform was postponed in 
1798 im prospect of a war 
against democracy, while our 
present foe was the reverse 
of a democrat’ He eould not 
think that there wasany danger in 
discussing the ques ton ef reform da- 
Tring the excitement of a foreiga war. 
The time that really was dangerous 
for such a discussion was the timeof 
great popular excitement and dis 
tension at home (Hear). It wae said 
that there was no feeling on the 
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subject—that there was s complete apathy about reform. If that really 
was the case, was it not the proper time to discuss the question of reform 
(Hear)? Lest in the course of the war there should be times and 
periods of distress, when the people should become excited, and large 
meetings should be assembled in every town, partly crying out for 
more wages and cheaper food, and partly crying out for an increase 
of political power—was it not wise to forestall any demand of that 
sort (Hear, hear)? Supposing we had the calamity of war, and had 
with it the necessity for increasing the publie burdens, wasit not a fitting 
time to enlarge the privileges of the people when Parliament was im- 
posing upon them fresh taxes (Hear, hear),so that in imposing taxe: upon 
the people, it might, as far as possible, impose them upon those who had 
elected them (Hear, hear)? The noble Lord then alluded to the charges 
brought against the Prince Consort, noticing what he considered calum- 
nies in deference to the honest delusion with which they were accem- 
panied, stating generally that no Sovereign had ever governed morestrictly 
in the spirit of the Constitution than her present Majesty, and, adding that 
the Queen had invariably accorded her full and entire confidence to the 
successive Ministers who had obtained the confidence of the House of 
Cc , he p ded to delineate the somewhat undefined po:ition of 
the Prince Consort, arguing that the presence of his Royal Highness at 
the Privy Council Board, and his cognizance of all public despatches, 
were equally sensible aad appropriate. When her Majesty came to the 
Throne, being then only eighteen years of age, and, of course, inex- 
perienced, Lord Melbourne considered what it became him to do when 
her Majesty was pleased to say that he should continue in the post of 
First Lord of the Treasury (Hear, hear). It seemed to Lord Melbourne 
that it was his duty to advise her Majesty on all subjects with regard to 
matters of domestic interest—with regard to the arrangements of the 
Palace, as well as to perform the ordinary duties of Prime Minister 
(Hear, hear). But, doubtful as to whether he had come to a right opi- 
nion, he resorted for advice to the highest authority he could obtain; he 
went to the Duke of Wellington (Cheers). The Duke of Wellington 
entirely agreed with him, and said that, if he held the office of Prime 
Minister, he would take exactly the course that Lord Melbourne had 
pointed out (Cheers). Three years after her Majesty’s accession 
her Majesty espoused Prince Albert. The position in which the 
Prince Consort should stand then became a matter for consideration, 
He was, as the House knew, naturalised by Parliament, and naturalised 
in such a manner that he could be a member of the Privy Council 
(Hear). Some donbts had been stated on this subject, but anybody who 
looked into the subject would see that he was not only enabled but fully 
authorised to sit in the Privy Council (Hear, hear). His Lordship went 
on to explain as follows:—‘ Lord Melbourne asked me what was my 
opinion as to the course that should be pursued with respect to the 
despatches that should arrive, and all the secret communications of the 
Minister? I said that I had no doubt whatever that her Majesty should 
communicate them as she thought fit to the Prince Consort (Cheers) ; 
and that I did not think, in his relation to her Majesty, it would be fair 
to have any concealment on the subject (Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
and cheers). I am not sure from recollection, and do not very distinctly 
recollect, whether Lord Melbourne at that time mentioned the subject, 
but I am sure that Lord Melbourne and I thought it our duty to 
advise that that should be the conduct with regard to public despatches 
and communications (Hear, hear). I think that any other advice 
would be foolish and unbecoming (Cheers). It could rot but happen 
that the Prince, after his marriage, should discuss public events with 
her Majesty (Hear, hear); and that he should only gather his informa- 
tion from the newspapers or public statements, while her Majesty had 
all the despatches and official information before her, would not only be 
an absurdity, but it would be impracticable (Cheers), Well then, Sir, 
such being the position of the Prince, it is quite evident that there is no 
truth whatever in the colour which has been attempted to be placed 
upon his Royal Highness’s relation to her Majesty in this respect, or in 
the statement that Lord Melbourne constitutionally debarred the Prince 
from a knowledge of those state affairs, and that Sir Robert Peel was 
the first person who introduced the practice (Hear, hear). Why, Sir, I 
believe, it is true, that in Sir Robert Peel’s time, it first happened 
that his Royal Highness was present during the interview with 
Ministers, but the House will at once see, that if his Royal High- 
ness, according to the adviceof Lord Melbourne, was informed of all 
that was going on, and knew as well as her Majesty all that was taking 
place, his mere introduction into the closet when the Ministers had their 
communications with her Majesty was merely a convenience, and 
established nothing beyond the principle that had been adopted (Hear). 
If the Prince had not been present when the Ministers were with her 
Majesty, her Majesty would have communicated with him. That would 
be a circuitous report of what the Ministers had said, and would be a 
less convenient mode of proceeding than if his Royal Highness had 
been present ; for in the one case, asim the other, his Royal Highness 
having, I need hardly say, the intellect (Cheers), the informa. 
tion, and the general knowledge (Hear, hear) which belong to 
him, it would have been quite impossible that her Majesty would 
mot have spoken to him on every matter of great importance 
that would arise (Hear, hear), I am now speaking generally 
of their relations, without any reference to the constitutional relations 
which subsist between the Sovereign and her Ministers, because, as I 
have stated at the commencement, there has never been any complaint 
that these relations have not been properly recognised 

was Lord Melbourne and I who advised it, and we tienen 
ing entirely end in the spirit of the Constitution in giving that advice, 
that his Royal Highness should be fully informed with respect to all that 
had passed (Hear, hear). But did Lord Melbourne consider that there 
was no advantage in her Majesty taking that counsel (Hear, hear). Be 
it remembered that he had taken upon himself on her accession, during 
the youth of the Queen, to give her advice upon every subject. At the 
time that Sir Robert Peel assumed the reins of Government, her Ma- 
jesty had been already married. It was in the beginning of September, 
1841; and on the 30th of August in that year Lord Melbourne wrote in 
those terms to her Majesty :— 


M ay riting “what he ba th 

aj w g, what he e honour of sa to your 
respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. Lord sibourie has formed 
the highest opinion of his Royal Highness’s judgment, temper, and dis- 
cretion; and he cannot but feel a great consolation and security in the 
reflection, that he leaves your Majesty in a situation in which your Ma- 
iesty has the inestimable advantage of such advice and assistance. 
Melbourne feels certain that your Majesty cannot do better than 
to have recourse to it when it is needed, and to rely upon it with 





himself without again stating to your 
Majesty 


That was the opinion which Lord Melbourne had formed of his Royal 
Highnese’s ability, and I may say that ro one who had had any inter- 
course with hie Royal Highness could form any other opinion (hear, 
hear), but must appreciate the judgment and ability of this amiable 
Prince (Cheers).” His Lordship then adverted to another portion of the 
charges, namely, those connected with the army, and stated that the 
late e of Wellington had apprised Prince Albert that his Grace con- 
sidered it would be an advantage to the service if, after the Duke's 
death, the Prince should become Commander-in-Chief ; and that the 
Prince, though appreciating snch a compliment, rejected the idea, on the 
ground that his place was always to be near the Queen ; that the Duke 
urged that the Prince should give his attention to anything concerning 
the interests of the army, and this his Royal Highness promised—but 
he had never imterfered with its ordinary business, or with its 
patronage. Lord J. Russell then explained the circumstances connected 
with the late resignation of the Adjutant-General, and declared that it 
was totally falee that the Prince had anything to do with the matter. 
He next offered a refutation of the charge that the Prince had inter- 
fered in the HWastern question, in contravention of the views of the 
Queen’s responsible advisers, and had corresponded with foreign minis- 
ters ; and his Lordship added a hope that the country would consider 
what must be the position of a Prince Consort}; and declared that there 


was no harm in telling the truth, namely, that in public and private 
councils the Queen and Prince were inseparable; and he concluded with 
an eloquent expression of belief that the people of England, always 
just, would, on reflection, cee in the fact an additional cause of attach- 
ment to the Throne. 

Mr. WALPOLE said that the House was indebted to Lord J. Russell 
for his complete defence of Prince Albert, and begged, on his honour, 
to add corresponding testimony of her Majesty’s confidence in the Ad- 
ministration of Lord Derby during its tenure of office. He also ex- 
pres-ed satisfaction with various explanations made by Lord J. Rus- 
sell in reference to the Royal Speech; and, after a few strictures on 
the Eastern negotiations, adverted to the promised Reform Bill, which 
he did not think was required, deprecated the mixing up separate 
topics, and warned its authors against undue change, and the substitu- 
tion of greater for lesser evils. 

The Address was then agreed to, and theSHouse adjourned at ten 
minutes to eleven. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEpnEspDay. 


The Speaker sat at twelve o'clock. 

Mr. John O’Connell took the oaths and his seat for Clonmel. 

Mr. Barnes presented a petition from the magistrates of the hundred 
ef Lonsdale, South Lancashire, in favour of the establishment of re- 
formatory institutions fer juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Bass presented a petition from Derby, praying that England 
would assist the Porte in repressing the aggressions of Russia. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA gave notice that he would, on the 14th of February, 
bring the subject of the Wine-duties under the consideration of the 
House. 

In answer to a question from Mr. W. Williams, Lord PALMeRsTon 
said he hoped to bring in a bill to alter the present system of sewerage 
at an early day (Cheers), 

Lord J. Russexu gave notice that he would, on an early day, move 
that no new writ should be issued for Cambridge, and other unrepre- 
sented boroughs, before Thursday, the 9th of March. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA gave notice that on Tuesday, the 7th inst., he would 
move for a return of the expenses that have been incurred in altera- 
tions, repairs, and improvements to the various public buildings in 
Downing-street, from the year 1830 to the end of the year 1853, speci- 
fying what amount has been expended each year, and detailing its 
application. 

Mr. OLIvETRA presented a petition in favour of a reduction in duty 
upon wines, numerously signed by the inhabitants of Marylebone. 

Mr. IncHAM presented a petition from the Corporation of Tyne- 
mouth, in favour of decimal coinage. 

Mr. BROTHERTON moved, that if any new business be brought on 
after twelve o’clock at night, and a member rises to order, and objects 
to the House proceeding with the debate, a division shall, without far- 
ther discussion, be immediately taken on the question that the debate 
be now adjourned, unless the mover of the original motion agrees to its 
being postponed. He was of opinion that the motion would not meet 
the evil, but he believed that it would in some degree mitigate it; and, 
as he had no hope of carrying a motion to remove the evil altogether, he 
was anxious to carry the present motion, which would enable the House 
to transact its business more satisfactorily and beneficially for the 
country. 

ur W . WILLIAMs seconded the motion. 

Sir J. PaKkincTon said the motion was a mere question of hours; 
but there was another of more importance—that of months. He thought 
they ought to meet earlier in the year, by which the public business of 
the House would be facilitated, and would render the long sittings of 
Parliament, as at present, unnecessary. 

Lord J. Russext said that the House had at all times the power of 
controlling the sittings of the House, and on many occasions measures 
were necessarily brought forward which, from their peculiar nature, 
made it nec y to engage the attention of the House under circum- 
stances which could not possibly be foreseen. He could not see that 
any benefit would be attained by adopting the motion, seeing that it was 
always in the power of any member who wished to obstruct the busi- 
ness of the House to do 80 under any circumstances. That House was 
not like that of the Legislative Assemblies of the United States, because 
there were State Legislatures, whereas, in this country, all the business 
might be done in the Imperial Parliaments. He would not, however, 
object to the appointment of a committee to consider the subject, with 
a view tothe adoption of any arrangement which should be thought 
desirable. He hoped his hon. friend would not persist in his motion, 
but if a committee were appointed, the Government would willingly con- 
sent to it. e 

Mr. Hume thought that they should commence the session with the 
determination to finish their business early in July; and if they came 
to that determination, he was sure the business of the House would be 
more gatisfactorily settled. He thought the question should be settled 
by the House, and not by a committee. The Government had com- 
menced well as to the business of the House, and he hoped they would 
carry on the system they had commenced. No human strength could 
stand against the present system, The time was when he did not care 
how long he sat up, but he was altered now, and could not keep up as 
he used to, 

Mr. WALpotet, Mr. E. Denisoy, and Mr. Naprer were in favour of 
the appointment of a committee, as the best course they could pursue. 

After some observations from Mr. HADFiIELD, 

Mr. Napier said, be thought this inconvenience would be remedied 
by preventing Irish business from being brought on after twelve o’clock 
4 night (Cheers). He was in favour of the appointment of a com- 

ittee, 

Mr. BroTwERTON having made a few observations in reply, the House 
divided, when there ap’ 

For the motion, 88; against it, 54: majority, 34. 

Mr. H. G. Lippe. moved for a return of the time at which the night 
mail from London is due at York and Newcastle-upon- Tyne respectively, 
under the present arrangement; of the date when such arrangement 
took effect; and of the actual time of arrival at York and Newoastle 
on each day, from that date to the last day of December, 1853. 

Sir G. Grey complained of the present delay, but did not think that 
the adoption of the motion would remedy the evil; and he hoped the 
Postmaster-General would consider the subject, and give directions for 
the carrying out of a better arrangement. 

After a short discussion the motion was agreed to. 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH, 

The report on the Address, in reply to her Majesty’s Speech, was 

brought up and agreed to. 


The House adjourned at half-past two. 
(For remainder of Parliament see page 91.) 





THE REFRESHMENT-ROOMS, HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(See page 112.) 


Tue Refreshment-rooms to the House of Lords are the most 
luxurious apartments imaginable: the beautiful ceiling—the richly- 
carved doors, screens, and paneling—the fittings-up, the crimson and 
green paper-hangings, and the general decorations, being extremely 
striking and harmonious in their tout ensemble. 

The Refreshment rooms are situated in the river front of the New 
Palace, behind the Lords’ Library , and are approached from the House 
of Peers by the Bishops’ Corridor, which communicates with the Victoria 
Lobby. The Refreshment-rooms are about 50 feet in length, 20 feet in 
breadth, and are about 20 feetin height. They are divided from each 
other by an exquisitely-carved screen or bar, at which the refreshments 
are served, by means of lifts, from the kitchens below ; and every modern 
appliance in the management of the cuisine has been carefully studied. 

The Eooms are lighted by windows on one side only, and which 
look into the Peers’. Court; and, on the opposite side, the 
walls are paneled, and have fireplaces of rich and beautiful 
design, the stone c highly decorated, with bosses 
and foliage. At present the paneled spaces of the rooms are filled with 
a very handsome papering ; but subjects, groups of dead game, &c , have 
been suggested as appropriate pictorial embellishments, and will doubt- 
less be carried into effect. An extremely rich and beautiful scroll 
moulding, surmounted by a pierced trefoil , runs round the 
upper part of the walls; and above them the ceiling is slightly coved, 
this portion being filled with elegant tracery, and the flat spaces within 
the tracery painted with admirably-designed arabesques. Except at the 
coving just described, the ceiling is flat, divided by massive ribs into 
square compar! ments, and these again filied with diamond-shaped com- 

partments, each containing a painting of fruit, very cleverly treated in a 
conventional style, harmonising admirably with the details of the 
mouldings and the bosses which spring from the intersections of the 





ribs. Amongst the carved furniture is a buffet, especially noticeable for 
ite exquisite richness of sculptured detail, and beautiful proportions. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FROM WITHIN. 


Ir, a8 a representative institution, the House of Commons does not give 
universal satisfaction, there can be no doubt that, as a constituent body, 
it is an object of interest to the great majority of Englishmen; and 
there prevails a very natural curiosity to know something of its ways 
and habits, the place in which it moves and has its being, its modes of 
doing business, the personnel of its members, and all the minutix of 
what may be called its ‘sinner life.” Perhaps, as is the case with Free- 
masonry, although its proceedings may be in themselves no very won- 
derful things, yet, because they are, in a certain sense, not public, thé 
desire of penetrating the mystery—such as it is—is stimulated and kept 
up. Itis true that the elaborate reporting of the debates in the news- 
papers gives publicity to all that is said which is worth preserving ; but 
that by no means satisfies a desire to know the daily goings on there; 
or gives any accurate idea of the peculiarities of the men of whom the 
House is composed, or of the system by which they are guided. No- 
thing can be gathered from the reports, of the way of thought and the 
way of talk of the House of Commons, which are peculiarly its own, 
and, although it takes a session or two to mould a new man into a busi- 
nesslike member; yet, very soon after his admission within its moral 
portals, he b the “ ber” im tone and habit, and even ap- 
pearance, and presents to the initiated very unmistakeable indications 
of his calling—for a calling, and no inactive and unlaborious one, it un- 
questionably is. 

That the profession of a member of Parliament demands, in those 
who embrace it, certain adaptabilities—mental and physical—is un- 
doubted; and, if this were the place for a disquisition om such ques- 
tions, they might easily be pointed out. But, the object is to 
throw some light into the moral penetralia of the House, as well 
as its material aspect, and arrangements asa the place of business of the 
busiest and most stirring branch of the Legislature; and to describe 
such things and places as can only become familiar to its habitués 

T. 

wo with the beginning. Let it be imagined that some person, 
authorised to enter unchecked into the innermost recesses of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament, arrives at the spot on which a Royal palace has 
stood since the days of Edward the Confessor, and on which now stands 
the vast Gothic building, the official name of which is her Majesty’s 
Palace at Westminster. As, by the happy and skilful treatment of the 
architect, Westminster Hall has been made the grand vestibule of the 
Houses of Parliament, it will be necessary to enter New Palace Yard—in 
the centre of which, and opposite the great door of the Hall, Marochetti’s 
statue of Richard I. has been recently erected. Whoever wishes to know 
anything of Parliament must be prepared to meet with much that is 
odd and incongruoug; and perhaps it will strike the observer that here 
is incongruity the first: for, whatever may have been Cour de Lion's 
merits, there is nut any historical record which points to the connection 
between a memorial of him and the popular section of the Legislature. 
We must omit, however, all detailed notice of the Building and its 
several parts, most of which h ave been already described in our columns, 
and proceed at once to the “ Lobby” of the House. 

Pushing that door open, you are at once in the Lobby of the House. 
This is a fine and rich-looking apartment, about 46 feet wide each way; 
being square on the plan, having each of its four sides symmetrical, and 
each containing an archway giving access to those parts of the building 
appertaining to the House of Commons: that on the north being the 
entrance to the House itself; that on the south to the Central Hall, 
just described; that on the east to the Libraries, Refreshment-rooms, 
&c. ; and that on the left, to the private entrance for members. Carved 
open screens, bearing the words, “ Domine salvam fac Reginam,” on 
each side of these various archways, partoff the Post-office, Vote-office, 
and other apartments connected withthe daily business of members ; 
while windows over these, rich with stained glass, bearing the coats of 
arms of boroughs returning members to Parliament, give a subdued light to 
the interior. The roof is of dark wood, and massive in its character, while 
the flooring is paved with encaustic tiling, with the motto, ‘“‘ God save 
the Queen” introduced, and so, of course, continually trodden under 
foot by her faithful Commons and others of her lieges. At night the 
lighting consists chiefly of massive and elaborate carved brass gas 
standards placed in the four angles, which are ventilated on a principle 
invented by Faraday, by means of which all communication between 
the air of the apartments and the light is cut off, and the deteriorating 
effect of the gas prevented. 

It has been said that the west door of the Lobby leads to the 
private entrance for members, and that passage is worthy of notice, 
as it is a restoration of the old cloisters of St. Stephen’s, which has 
been carried out with such skill, that the additions and restorations 
can with difficulty, if at all, be distinguished from the old work. 
The fan tracery of the grein is one of the most elaborate and 
beautiful specimens of this kind of architecture that yet remains in 
England, and from the richness of this portion it may be gathered 
what was the splendour of the Royal Palace and Monastery, 
of which it formed a part. The small projecting chapel, 
anciently an oratory, on the west side of the Cloister Court, 
is singularly remarkabie for the beauty of its details. The 
upper story of the Cloister had been entirely destroyed, either 
by innovation, or the fire of 1834; and only just enough 
remained to afford an idea and authority for its restoration. An entirely 
new Upper Cloister has been added, which is reached from the Lower 
Cloister by a characteristic and admirably-executed staircase. The 
Lower Cleister ia used as a receptacle for the members’ cloaks and coats, 
the reception of their letters, and the usual appendages of the private 
entrance, which opens into Westminster Hall, and has also an outlet 
into the Star-chamber Court, the gate of which is in New Palace Yard. 
The effect of the rich groining of these Cloisters both above and below, 
heightened by the bright hues of the stained glass of the windows, and 
the many-coloured tiles of the floor, is most striking; and the staircase, 
with its central clustered pillar supporting the groined stone roof above» 
is most picturesque, as well as original, in its conrposition. 

Returning to the Lobby, we shall find that, on each side of the arched 
doorway of massive oak, studded and ornamented, and looking as if the 
Gordon Riots, when the mob threatened to break in and work their will 
on the members, was in the mind of the architect when he planned it, 
there sit enthroned, im large leathern chairs, the twojanitors of the House, 
They are important functionaries (as all door-keepers are), and act as 
“ Tylers ;” their business being to know accurately the person of every 

ber, and to p t the uninitiated from entering the precincts of 
the House, which they are taught to consider sacred. One of them is a 
character: a short, stout, bustlingly-dignified personage, with magni- 
ficent silver hair, and a rubiound countenance, indicative of such 
port as the Bellamy of olden time was wont to supply. He 
is a relic of the unreformed House; of the times when a good door 
keeper was considered to be worth something like £1000 a year; re- 
members Pitt and Fox, doubtless has original anecdotes of Sheridan, 
and looks on modern members as a set of innovating boys, over whom 
he is entitled to exercise a dictatorial authority ; evidently believes that 
he is an important and indispensable part of the Legislature, if not an 
institution himself. Any one who wishes to know what doorkeepers who 
have a true sense of their duty are, should try to walk into the House, not 
being a member. The other is a most respectable and civil person, very 
intelligent as to all that relates to the House, and has risen to his present 
office by long service and good conduct in other positions in the mes- 
senger department, and holds it under the reformed and reduced system 
of remuneration. He succeeded an official who was, in many respects, 
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identical in character with the elder dignitary above described; he had 
the same silver hair, perhaps a little more abundant, the same rubicund 
countenance ; but he was tall and thin ; and, although quite as dignified 
and impenetrable, perhaps not quite so irascible, as his shorter coadjutor. 
When sitting together, in their large chairs, on each side of the door, 
they seem to have adopted as their model a poetical notion of Minos 
and Rhadamanthus,in all their sternness and severity of aspect, and 
really did their parts very well. 

In the Lobby, from about half-past three on every day that the 
House sits, the scene is much the same, but that same is very cha- 
racteristio of the place. Grouped about, but kept within such bounds 
as to leave a reasonable space for the movements of members from 
the three doors more immediately appropriated to them, by the picked 
policemen whose duty is in the Palace of Westminster, are to be 
found Parliamentary agents, solicitors, a stray Parliamentary barrister 
or two, parties interested in private bills, railway directors and seere- 
taries, deputations from constituencies who have brought up petitions 
to be presented by their members, acquaintances of members looking 
out for orders for the Strangers’ Gallery; now and then, two or three 
ladies smuggled in by members to get a peep at the House, if the digni- 
fied door-keeper is in a good humour; correspondents of provincial, 
Scoteh, and Irish newspapers, watching for any decision on a private 
bill, or the asking of apy question in which their localities may be 
interested, and with which they will rush off to the Telegraph-office; 
and hamgers-on upon members, with hopes of ful filled promises kindling 
in their countenances (it is astonishing how much a number of persons 
evidently of this kind have to say to the Irish members). Then there 
are Quaker and cotton-spinning looking men from Lancashire, on the 
look-out for the northern borough members ; agricultural-aspected, well- 
fed aspirants for a word ortwo with Mr. Newdegate or Mr. Christo- 
pher; black-coated and white-cravated individuals, who will inevitably 
pounce on Sir Robert Inglis or Mr. Spooner; there are sanitary and 
sewer-cleansing countenances, which may be found in close contact with 
Sir Benjamin Hall or Sir De Lacy Evans; while every class seems, at 
one time or the other, to have something to say to Mr. Brotherton, who 
rushes in and out of the door like one possessed: this is because he 
moves the first and second reading of almost every private bill. 
Gliding in and out of every group, with a self-possessed and smiling 
air, may be seen Mr. Hayter, the “ whipper-in” of the Government, 
dropping word, in passing, or, it may be, giving a significant look 
to each member of his party whom he encounters; while Colonel 
Forrester and Mr. Bateson, who hold similar offices under the Opposi- 
tion, are equally assiduous, although there may be more of a Jaisez-aller 
tone in their manner of proceeding, for they need not be officiaily 
anxious—it is not now their business to see that the Government is not 
beaten on a division. 

All the while members are passing in from the private entrance, en- 
tering the House, or going to the Post-office, or the Vote-paper Office, or 
proceeding to the Library, and, it may be, eustaining nature at the very 
well-arranged refreshment-stand which occupies one angle of the Lobby, 
As any by-stander sees his man come in, he pounces upon him, and 
carries him, often seeming very loth, into a corner for the intended 
conference. Sometimes, as a@ distinguished personage—such as Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, or Lord Palmerston — passes through 
the clear area before the door of the House, there is a buzz and a 
whispering, and nudging of the sight- seers, and an eager straining of the 
eyes for such a glimpse of Spang of the Chamber as the swinging 
open of the door momentarily affords. This sort of bustle, without con- 
fasion—for everything is kept subdued and decorous—goes on till about 
six o’clock ; whem all private bills, petitions, questioning of Ministers, 
and the preliminaries of the business of the night are disposed of, and 
the House settled dowm into the orders of the day; the temporary 
visitors then clear off, arid for the rest of the evening the Lobby is 
tenanted chiefly by the privileged and of-right occupants of the House 
and its appurtenances, and those who have business connected with the 
debates on hand. ..) ... 

The earliest assembled lookers-on in the afternoon, at a quarter be. 
fore four o’clock, are. alwaya,atartiled by*a loud cry of “ Mr. Speaker,” 
which reverberates the corridor leading to the Library, which 
is taken up by the door-keepera in the Lobby, followed by the order 
of “Hats off.” Ip solemn then passes the first commoner 
of England, in flowing wig and silken gown, accompanied by the 
Serjeant-at-Arma, bearing the massive mace (the same, by the way, 
which Cromwell trested with such little respect), and supported by 
train-bearers, and his chaplain—all in that traditional suit of black 
cut-away coat, knee-breeches, and buckles, which seem inalienably en- 
grafted on the English Constitution. Bowing gracefully, and with a 
pleasant smile om his handsome countenance, the right honourable 
gentleman passes on and enters the House, the portals of which are 
firmly closed until prayers are over. 

Decidedly, the House of Commons is fortunate in its choice of a 
Speaker. It may be absurd, but the association of official dignity 


chair, a good “ ” is indispensable to such a position in a 
place like the House of Commons, where so much of the physical 
element prevails. Indeed, until last session, it was a positive part of the 
duty of the Spea ker never to be ill, for there was no provision for carry- 
ing on the business of the House in his absence, and it is not a House 
unless the Speaker is in the chair. Oddly enough, the instances of ab- 
senses of Speakers from illness have been #0 rare as almost to be unheard 
of. This question was wisely and indeed mercifully considered last 
session ; and, for the future, arrangements may be made to relieve the 
Speaker from the negesslty of dying at his post rather than stop the 
proceedings of the House. 

But the right honourable gentleman has been supposed to have 
gone into the House; and we will take the liberty of preceding him 
there, and finding out what manner of place it is which is awaiting 
in silent emptiness his arrival, The first thing that would occur to a 
stranger on entering the House of Commons, must be that it is the 
oddest and most incomprehensible apartment that ever was seen. It is 
striotly like nothing that ever was built before. It has no shape. It is 
not square, and it is mot oblong, and if it resembles in its outline 
in any degree any other room in which a number of persons were 
to assemble, it is the old-fashioned Dissenting chapels, which 
were erected before Baptiste and Independents had acquired 
architectural tastes, and when it was thought that plainness 
in buildings devoted to the worship of God should degenerate 
into downright unshapely ugliness. Look at the House of Com 
mons as regards ite size, and {t will be found that it is positively 
very emall; it looks cramped, “oribbed, cabined, caged, confined, 

















bound in.” One thinks it must certainly have been built under great pres- 
sure and difficulty; there must have been an insurmountable want of space 
for the ground-plan, and the architect had to do his best to deal with 
the exigency. But then it may occur to one to remember that the New 
Palace of Westminster stands on an area of about eight acres, has four 

fronts, and contains within its area no less than eleven quad- 
rangles or courts for the admission of light and air to the numberless 
rooms, residences, and offices, of which, besides the two Houses and 
their adjuncts, it is made up. Some idea may be formed of the in- 
tricacy and extent of its plan, when it is known that it contains no less 
than 500 rooms of all kinds, with separate residences, some of them of 
large size, for eighteen different officers of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, besides a chapel for the use of the residents in the building ; 
and it was all built because of this particularly small and mean-looking 
room, If it had not been for this place, there would have been no 
occasion for a Legislative Palace at all. The stranger cannot tell 
what it all means. Why such an expenditure of time, money, space, 
skill, art decoration on this huge edifice, if that part of it which is, so 
to speak, its very heart, and ought to be its real climax, is so narrow 
and small, and in spite of some attempt at ornament, which 
in such a room is but a mockery, bears itself so poorly? The 
only conclusion one can readily arrive at is, that Sir Charles 
Barry is an architectural humourist, and intended the House to be 
typical of the legislation which is carried on in it—which alway? 
is proposed to be comprehensive and expansive, but is practically 
narrow and circumscribed. 

The fact is, that the House is what is called, in naval architecture, 
a “razee;” that is, a large room cut down to a small one, with 
much the same effect as is observable in ship-building. It was 
originally lofty and well proportioned; of the same height, and 
little less dimensions , than the House of Lords ; and would have been— 
though a more si mple—in its way, quite as handsome and imposing a 
chamber. But, long ere its shell was finished, the initiated discovered 
that the importa nt question of hearing was involved, and that size and 
Space must be made subservient to that vital point; and then first com. 
menced the reduction of extent. When the House of Lords was opened 
for business, its vast dimensions were found ineompatible with anything 
like an accurate hearing of the speaker; and, great state-room as it is, 
even there some alteration was found to be indispensable. When, how. 
ever, the House of Commons was temporarily fitted for a trial of its 
capabilities, preparatory to its actual opening, it was ascertained that 
not one-half of what was said reached the region set apart for the re- 
presentatives of the Fourth Estate ; and, though that might be com- 
paratively of no consequence in the House of Lords—which the Com- 
mons are apt to consider a combination of a registry-office and a show- 
room—here the speaking was intended, if not for the country, at least 
for the constituencies, and must be heard. There was a per- 
fect panic among honourable members. The architect was com- 
manded, on pain of penalties too tremendous to be named, to accom- 
plish this object, at any sacrifice of appearance or comfort. Hints were 
given to the House that the faculties of the professors of architecture 
in this country might be quickened if one of their number was hanged. 
In fine, Sir Charles Barry set to work: he lowered the roof, cutting the 
height of the building nearly in twe; divided the windows, leaving only 
the lower part of them visible in the Hou-e; the galleries at both ends 
were thrown forward, and the length of the room materially diminished ; 
and, at last, he succeeded in locating the Commons of England in a 
chamber in which, certainly, every word that anyone speaksin a tole- 
rably distinct and audible voice may be heard; but which presents an 
aspect as comical and eccentric as can be found out of China. 

Of the eight acres of the ground-plan of the New Palace at Westmin- 
ster, there is reserved for the House of Commons a space 75 feet long and 
45 feet wide ; while the heighth from the floor to the centre of the ceiling 
ig 41 feet. This ceiling is a very singular composition altogether : it is 
flat in the centre, and the sides slope down to about half-way of the 
original walls and windows. It is divided into compartments, the pre- 
vailing colour being bright oak; and each compartment is ornamented 
with large roses, thistles, and shamrocks, the cornices being, as usual in 
all the decorations of the building, mottoes, such as “ Dieu et mon 
Droit,” “ Domine fac salvam Reginam,” &. Seen by daylight, the flat 
centre of the roof looks as if it had been washed, and the colour driven out 
by the procress. The fact is, that the whole of it is composed of ground- 
glass, the pattern and ornaments being very slightly tinted; as it is 
from hence that, by an ingenious process (the invention, we believe, of Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney), the House is entirely lighted. At night the 
whole fiat eentre of the ceiling is filled with a soft, pleasant light, 

like very strong moonlight. The effect is mot bril- 
liant, and is not intended to be, but the light is quite sufficient for all 
purposes of reading and writing, and avoids successfally all oppressive- 
ness totheeye. There was no other lighting whatever, not a lamp or 
candle all over the House, until last session, when some burners were 
placed behind the pillars at the back of the Gallery, to which point the 
light of the roof does not penetrate. It isnot an improvement, and it 
is understood that it was only done to enable the Speaker to see the 
members who sat darkling there ; and as noone else wishes to disturb 
their personal or artificial obscurity, it would be better if the plan was 
discontinued. 

On both sides of the House a range of benches, covered with green 
leather, and having comfortable stuffed backs, rise in tiers from the 
floor to a point far under the Galleries. At the north end stands 
the Speaker's seat, a sort of canopied throne, which bears evident 
marks of an intention that it was to have been a handsome and or- 
namental appendage to the House, but now appears as if it was pared 
down to meet the exigency as regards space which prevails all over the 
building, in which, vast as it is, every room for every purpose is cramped 
and insufficient. Even in the House of Lords, which alone has any pre- 
tensions to size, the principle of paring down has been carried out in the 
accommodation below the Bar; and it may be mentioned that the artists 
who were entrusted with the execution of the statues of the Barons who 
procured Magna Charta, and which fill the niches in the Lords’ 
Chamber, were restricted toa certain width across the shoulders of 
the figures. The chair itself, in which the Speaker sits, is, 
however, one of the only things that is too roomy; for, in order to oo- 
cupy any other position except a bolt upright one, its oocupant mast loll 
across it at right angles. Exactly in front of the Speaker is the Clerks’ 
table. This piece of furniture is both too large and too small. It 
affords scanty room for the three clerks, who always sit in a row, at that 
end of it which is next the Speaker; and it ocoupies so much of the floor 
between the Treasury Bench and the front row of the Opposition seats, 
that every one who walks by on either side of it to reach the Speaker's 
chair, or the outlets from the House behind it, causes a movement of the 
outstretched legs of the sitters on those uneasy benches, who must 
draw them up close to avoid being kicked. 

Exactly in the centre of the House, the seats are divided, and a 
passage between them reaches up to the last row under the Gal- 
lery. This is what, in the parlance of the House, is called the 
“Gangway.” At the southern end, near the door leading into the 
Lobby, on the right of the entrance, is the raised arm-chair of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms; and on the other side is a similarly enclosed seat, 
which belongs to nobody, but is only placed there for uni- 
formity sake ; and by the side of it is a small table on which cards 
and notes for members, sent in by persons waiting to eee them in the 
Lobby are placed. Between these two seats is the “ Bar”—on ordi- 
nary occasions an imaginary line, like Holborn Bars or Smit\field Bars; 
but, when persons are summoned thither, whom 
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pening into them lead into — 
fortable, handsomely-fitted up, and well-lighted retiring-rooms, 
sending. welling, and chatting may be carried on by nee or or pm | 
parties with great convenience. These two galleries communicate at 
the south end. Here, just over the Bar, is a deep gallery, ex- 
tending a very considerable way back: the front row, which is 
separated from the rest by the passage by which the two members’ 
galleries meet, is set apart for the use of the diplomatic corps and dis- 
tinguished foreigners, but is often occupied by Peers. It was here that 
the Earl of Derby sat, leaning far over into the House, listening to 
Mr. Disraeli’s first budget, in April, 1852, when he astonished every one 
by the uncompromising testimony which he bore to the Denefita dev derived 
from Free-trade; and on which occasion Lord Derby is 
said to the Bishop of Oxford, who was sitting next him, in the language 
of Scripture, “ Behold, we hired this man to curse them, and he has 
altogether blessed them.” In this gallery, last session, two East Indian 
gentlemen of dignified —— and wearing the rich c 
sat, night night, during the discussions on the India 


the ornamented stone screen, surmounted by a lattice of brass-work, 
which terminates the interior of the House, isthe Stranger’s Gallery, 
to which persons are admitted with members’ orders. Over the Speak- 
er’s Chair is the Reporters’ Gallery. 

For the first time in the history of Parliament a specific place has been 
assigned for the use of ladies; but, as this. is still Considered against 


courteous 

brass trellis, in the stone screen, just over the Reporters’ Gallery. 
Nothing can, therefore, be seen of them; and their locale has been face- 
tiovsly Sescribed by an ——— member as “ 


$ an 

There is no difficulty in seeing, and most probably none of hearing, 
through the interstices of the trellis-work ; but it is to be feared that the 
arrangements do not quite satisfy the fair occupants of the place ; for, 
painful as it is to record, they are very apt to keep up a continuous 
chatter during the most important speeches, to the dire confusion and 
distress of the reporters—a proof that they do not hear sufficiently well 
to have their attention entirely absorbed ; while it is also to be —_— 
that they are not content with the loopholes through which they 

view of the House, for they are continually breaking off leaves the 
shamrocks and roses of which the brass lattice is composed, which 
usually fall outwards, and with their sharp ends — on 
A las, ‘Se aie waknen, be mae aan the Re- 


poses to decorate, in colour, on a gold 
quant. the coved under-side of the Galleries, emblazoning thereon the 
armorial bearings of the Speakers, in chronological order, in the same 
way as has been done with the coats of arms of the Chancellors in the 
House of Lords; but as yet nothing has been done except to prepare the 
ground, it being a question whether, by gaining in splendour, the House 
would not appear to lose its business-like character. 
The windows of the House are filled with stained glass, the devices 
armorial bearings of boroughs, beginning with Westminster. 


porters were removed, and the shields and crests were rested on scrolls 
entwined with roses, thistles, and shamrocks. On the other side, how- 
ever, up to last August, the fierce animals in question retained their 


pant positions. 

It should be said that none of the windows about the building are 

ever opened ; pL apne of the ventilation em being the 
the external air. That 
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case against it is made out, namely, that it is the oddest and most 
absurd the world. 

Along both sides of the House are the Division Lobbies : that on the 
west side being usually 
to the “ Noes.” These corridors are plainly and substantially fitted up 
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It is twenty minutes to four o'clock. The House is swept and gar- 
silence . If the season be so far ad- 


asked why is all important legislation 
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ration for Parliamentary debates, and by this alone their salaries are 
fairly earned; so that even they perform their legislative functions in 
a manner gratis. No other member i paid for his services, and all have 
gome other vocation. There are merchants and professional men of all 
sorts, who have their own businees toattend to ; the lamded squires are by 
no means idle men in any sense of the word ; and if thereare a few mem- 
bers who are idlers by profession, ten to one but they are of that very 
hardworking set, the ‘“ men of fashion,” who go into the House because 
it is the right thing, and during the session is @ sort of club, which 
is really am agreeable change from the regular ones in which 
they lounge all the rest of the year. Every one of these persons has 
something to do for himself in the mornings. Even if he has not, every 
legislator is condemned “a double debt to pay ” in his capacity of mem- 
ber. Private business has demands on one of his public busi- 
ners on the other. The mornings he must give up to individuals, com- 
panies, and corporations; working nabortonsly in Committees on Private 
Bills, from eleven to four. The evenings must be devoted to the nation, 
in the discussion ard enactment of public bills, and this for at least six 
months of the year. 

To return, however, to the empty House. If an important and 
interesting debate is expected, a temporary fit of piety seizes a number 
of members, and they get into the House at this hour, in order to be 
present at the prayers with which business always opens—because, if 
they do, they have the privilege of affixing a card to the back of any 
seat they may select, which secures it to them the rest of the evening; 
but no one is allowed to reserve a seat after prayers. If it is an ordinary 
occasion, half a dozen is a large muster. Next drop in, wigged and 
gowned, the Clerks, who have seats at the table. At ten minutes to four 
the doors are thrown wide open, and a loud voice proclaims “ Mr. 
Speaker.” All the members present rise and stand uncovered, while the 
right honourable gentleman passes up the floor, accompanied by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms bearing the mace, each making three reverential bows— 
one at the bar, one in the middle of the House, and the third at the 
table. The Speaker takes his seat in one of the Clerks’ chairs on the 
right side of the table; the mace is duly placed thereon ; and, after a 
solemn pause, the Chaplain enters, makes the three customary bows 
as he advances, asd having performed his duties, retires backwards 
again, bowing the prescribed number of times. The doors which 
have all this time been fast closed—no one being admitted during 
prayers—are opened; and the Speaker, still sitting at the table, pro- 
ceeds to count the members present, and those who enter, until, reach- 
ing the number thirty-nine, he makes a sort of bow te himself, utters in 
a loud sonorous voice, the word “ forty,” leaves the table, and takes his 
seat in his own canopied chair, and technically “the House is made.” 

It is not a House unless forty members are present. This rule often 
leads to the phenomenon called “ no House,” which arises when four 
o’clock precieely arrives, and forty members are not present. The 
Speaker immediately leaves his place, the House without eeremony 
adjourns, and by no possibility can any bus'nees be done on that even- 
ing. The circumstance called “no House” seldom occurs in the begin- 
ning of the session. Then members are fresh, vigorous, and enthusiastic ; 
committees and private business are not in full and exhausting play ; 
the time of the year is unpropitious for afternoon rides; parties of 
pleasure in the day have not commenced; and in short, the “ season ” 
has not begun to exercise its influence on our legislators--very few of 
whom are quite exempt from its allurements. But when summer is in 
bloom, and the full-drees debates are pretty well over, while the real 
work of legislation—the whippieg of measure; into shape in committee— 
is in full operation (this being actually done by less than forty mem- 
bers), “no Houses” may be expected on those nights which do not 
belong to the Government. 

It should be understood that at the commencement of the Session, 
on Mondays and Fridays, precedence is given to Government busi- 
nets, while Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, are appropriated 
to any measures or motions brought forward by private members. In 
June and July the Government takes Thursdays as well, and usually 
get their bills advanced a stage on Wednesdays also. But Tuesdays 
always remain the inalienable right of private members. Accordingly, 
at the advanced period of the session just indicated, private members 
and their motions become a bore; it is no business of the Government 
“ Whipper-in” tosee that a House is made (his duty on all Ministerial 
nights); nay, perhaps some motion is of a troudlesome nature—will require 
explaraticns from the Government—which will lead to a debate which 
“ can’t pceeibly have any result at that time of the year ;” and so the said 
adroit functionary may even employ some of the persuasion with which 
he is so highly gifted to induce honourable gentlemen tostay away about 
four o’clock. 

It generally happens on “no House” nights that the first mo- 
tion on the psper is in the name of some member whe has not a suf- 
ficient number of personal friends to make a House for him, and the sub- 
ject is one in which no ene takes dhy iaterest but himeelf ; and, although 
there may lurk bebind it a notice of more importance, and with a name 
of more weight attached to it, the friends of this latter member, al- 
though well canvassed to come down and make a House, may think that 
the owner of the first motion will do it, and so don’t attend punctually ; 
and the rcsult ie, less than forty members at four o’clock. On such oc- 
casions, the knowing ones always perceive a certain something about 
the epjearance of things in the Lobby which they easily interpret. 
There is such an innocent air of unconsciousness about the ‘* Whipper- 
in,” who dees not lounge about with a careless grace, as on those even- 
ings when he knows the “ orders of the day” will make a House for 
themeelves. Nay, he is evidently eager and anxious to get together the 
requisite sumber of members for the honourable gentleman, who is, per- 
haps, not able to do it for himself; for he speaks impressively to every 
one who is about to pass into the House ; he is evidently “ whipping him 
in.” But, scmehow, one after the other, those very gentlemen pause, 
look about the Lobby for a moment, and then glide gently into the 
corridor leading to the refreshment-rooms, and are seen no more. The 
doors are opened after prayers; few and far between are the passers 
into the House; the clock stands on the stroke of four; there is a stir 
witLin the House; the principal doorkeeper uproariously shouts out, 
“ who goes home ?” a schoolboy «ir of holiday enjoyment pervades the 
atmosphere; every one looks relieved and happy except the honourable 
gentlemen who have motions on the list; they gather up their papers, 
dash on their hate, and stride away, looking unutterable things at every 
one they meet in the vicinity of the House; and will perhaps send the 
names of the Members present at the time of the necessary adjourn- 
ments to the newspapers, besides bringing the matter indignantly before 
the House at the sitting next day, by which course, it should be said, 
they don’t improve their chances on a future occasion. 

In the last Session it was only on one occasion that there was “ no 
House.” It may be accounted for by the fact of its being the first 
Session of a new Parliament; and besides, the general election resulted 
in the return of a great number of freeh members, most of them young 
men, who were delighted with the House and their new avocatione, and 
many of them with their vigour unabated by their labours in the 
com mittee-rooms, were quite ready to rush down to the House on being 
informed “that the Speaker was at prayers,” the technical way of 
ordering Committees to adjourn. 

Assuming, however, that no such misfortune intervenes, and that the 
Speaker is enabled to get eafely into the chair, the business of the 
evening forthwith commences. The firet thing done, if occasion re- 
quires it, is the twesring in of new members. The neophyte is waiting 
in the sears uncer the Gallery beyond the Bar, when Mr. Speaker cries 
out, ‘* Members to be worn to come'to the table.” Whereupon he puts 
himeelf at the Bar, and is there joined by two members—one usually a 
perronal friend, and the other the “ whipper in” of the party to which 
he belongs. Supported thus on each side, he advances with the three 
bows to the table, where, having handed in a statement of his qualifi- 
cation, he takes the oath of allegiance and supremacy, signs the Par- 
liamentary rolle, and, having chaken hands with the right hon. gentle- 
man in the chair, is, to all intents and purposes, a working member. 

Although this is usually a ceremony that attracts little notice; yet, 
when a man who is popular, either in the House or the country, is sworn 
in ; or when his election has been the result ofeome party triumph, there is 
& good deal of cheering, from a House fuller than usual, at that hoa>. The 
most exci ing incidents of this kind of late years have occurred when 
the Jewish members have presented themselves to test their right to sit 
in the Hcuse. Im the first case—that of Baron Rothschild—the pro- 
ceedings, after he came to the table, were stopped by his d ding to 
be sworn on the Old Testament—a book which Sir Robert Inglis said he 
did not believe was in the library of the House. That question was, 
therefore, to be discussed, in his absence ; and it was amusing to observe 
the effect which the curt formula, “ You may withdraw,” always used 
by the Speaker in turning any one out of the House, had upon the 
richest man in Europe. As is well known, after debate, the Baron was 
allowed to be sworn on the Old Testament; but on his sticking fast at 
the concluding words of the oaths, “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
he again heerd the loud words of dismissal; and, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts which were then, and have eince been, made on behalf 
of him and those of his persuesion, he has never yet got beyond the 
seat under the Gallery, where, however, he may often be seen. 











The next ordinary proceeding is what is called “ Private Business ”— 
that is, the parsing of Private Bills through their different stages. It 
may as well be said that, from the sitting of the House until nearly five 
e’clock, it presents the appearance of being the abode of a set of unre- 
strained lunatics. Every body is talking—everybody is running in or 
out of the doors in the Lobby and behind the chair—coming up to the table 
and writing their names on lists for the guidance of the Speaker in the 
presentation of petitions and notices of motion; and, if the House of 
Commons might be supposed to have a patron saint, one, at that moment, 
would unquestionably fix on St. Vitus as being that saint. From amidst 
the din there risesthe voice of the Speaker, shouting continuously, “ Mr. 
Brotherton,” and that excellent and indefatigable member may be 
seen, at each utterance of his name, rushing from the bar to 
the table with a paper in his hand. He is, in fact, bringing 
up and moving the first reading of “ Private Bills,” of almost the 
whole of which he has the charge. Hisexhausting runs at | 
concluded he takes his seat on the Treasury bench, and the clerk at the 
table calls out in succession the titles of more bills, and the same hon. 
member moves that each be “ read a second time,” and referred to Select 
Committees, all of which isrepeated each time by the Speaker, with the 
invariable refrain “ those that are of that opinion say ‘ Aye,’ contrary 
opinion say * No’—the Ayes have it.” The right honourable gentleman has 
this formula to utter, not only at each stage of the private bills, but on 
the presentaticn of every petition, so that the repetition would be very 
tirerome if any body attended to it. 

Usually, private bills paes through the first and second readings with- 
out discuseion, the ordeal they have to undergo in the Select Committees 
being mostly eufficient to satisfy the parties concerned. Sometimes, 
however, the opponents of such a bill endeavour to stop it on the second 
reading, and in such cases there will be found appended to its title in 
the list of the day the words “ by order.” Some member moves that it 
be read a second time “ that day six months” (the Parliameartary para- 
phrase for ** never,” or, what is much the same thing, “ aext session ”), 
and smart and rapid debates, which are sharpened by the infusion of 
local influenees and arperities, ensue, ending in divisions. This is, how- 
ever, the exception, and Mr. Brotherton generally gets through the first, 
second, and third readings of his different private bills, which require to 
be respectively passed through those stages in ten minutes or a quarter 
of an heur. 

Then comes the presentation of petitions, which, of the many Parlia- 
mentary farces, is, apparently, the most farcical. The Speaker, from a 
written list, calls out the names of members in succession. At each call 
some one rises, and mumbles out a few words, of which the only one 
usually heard is just that which nobody wants to hear, namely the word 
“ petition.” In nineteen cases out of twenty, what it is about, er where 
it comes from, is not heard. So unintelligible is the whole affair, 
that in order to give publicity to petitions an active officer of the 
House has adopted the plan of spending the greater part of 
his evenings in copying the subject of each petition, the place it 
comes from, and the member presenting it, on separate slips of paper, 
which are sent en masse to every newspaper; and thus they appear, to 
the satisfaction of constituents and members. No power of reporting 
could effect anything of consequence in the matter. As the substance 
of the petition is stated, the Speaker desires the member “to bring it 
up,” and puts the question “that it do lie on the table,” with the cus- 
tomary appeal for the verdict of the House, terminating with the ever- 
lasting “‘ the Ayes have it.” 

As soon as the presentation is over, a messenger comes in with a 
couple of carpet-bags, into which he shoves the petitions very uncere- 
moniously, and walks off with them. Unimposing as this pro- 
cedure is, it is not without its significancy and weight; and, of 
late years, the withdrawal of more than one important measure has 
been the result of the petitions presented against it; while, of the 
strengthening effect of petitions in favour of a bill, there can be no 
doubt. Some sessions ago, when a monster petition from the Chartists 
was presented by Mr. Thomas Duncombe, it was brought in on strong 
poles by four or five gers, and pied a considerable portion of 
the floor, while much laughter was caused when the Speaker de- 
sired the honourable gentleman “ to bring it up;” a matter beyond 
Mr. Duncombe’s power, though he has done some wonderful things 
in his day. The city of London has the privilege of presenting 
petitions—not through a member of the House, but by the Sheriffs, 
who appear at the bar in full official costume, and hand in the docu- 
ment. 

By the time the petitions are disposed of, it is half-past four or a 
quarter to five, and the hubbub has subsided; the House is full, the 
Minister and chiefs of the Opposition have come in, and all the notable 
members are in their usual places. The Speaker then proceeds to call 
for “ Notices of Motion.” The Notices of Motion do not occupy much 
time or attract much attention, unless something remarkable is indicated 
by the Ministry or leaders of the Opposition, and even then the interest 
is but momentary. Their time will come. 

On the proceedings which immediately follow attention is concen- 
trated, for the Ministry is to undergo a eeries of questions, on all possible 
subjects, which they are to satisfy as they best may. No moment could 
be better chosen for a characteristic view of the House of Commons 
than this. Everybody is there, and almost everybody with his hat on— 
a custom originating, most likely, in the want of convenient places 
where to bestow those incompressible coverings of the head. It looks 
odd and undignified, but the plan has its merits, too, inasmuch as it 
makes a)] the members look profound, and the Ministers impenetrable. 
By-the-by, Mr. Disraeli never wears his hat, but always stows it away 
under his seat as soon as he reaches his place. The Treasury bench is 
full, very full; imdeed its limits are far too contracted for all its oo- 
cupants in and out of the Cabinet. About the centre sits Lord John 
Russell, his hat pulled down over his brow and down to his ears, his 
arms folded across his chest, always seeming very tired and listless, 
On his left is Lord Palmerston, in the easy attitude so natural to him, 
with en air of quiet readiness for anything that is said to him ; and on 
his right is Sir James Graham, his hat placed rather en the back of his 
head, and a perpetual lazy smile upon his lips. Sir James, despite his 
still stalwart figure, begins to look old in the face. Beyond Lord Pal- 
merston is to be seen the eager intelligence of Mr. Gladstone’s counte- 
mance, toned down by the solemnity of his neighbours, Mr. 
Cardwell and Mr. J. Wilson, the Secretary to to the Treasury, 
beyond whom, up to the end of the bench next the chair 
usually congregate, accomodated as well as may be, Mr. F. Peel, Sir J. 
Young, and the law officers for England and Scotland. Below Sir 
James Graham may generally be seen Mr. Sydney Herbert, Sir William 
Molesworth, with his singular hat and prononcé hair and eye-glass, even 
at this hour verging towards that state of lethargy which he appears to 
think the normal condition of a Cabinet Minister in Parliament. Then 
comes Sir Charles Wood, who always contrives to have his secretary, 
Mr. Lowe, next to him; Mr. Strutt, emulative of Sir W. Molesworth in 
the sleeping department ; Admiral Berkeley, and Mr. Fitzroy, the active 
Under Secretary for the Home Department, and Mr. W. Cooper; then 
come Mr. Grenville Berkeley and the Earl of Mulgrave, the ready co- 
acjutors of Mr. Secretary to the Treasury, Hayter,in the “ whipping-in” 
business—this latter gentleman never sits down, but is in a constant 
state of vibration between the Treasury bench and the Lobby. Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, Mr. Charles Villiers,Mr. Keogh, Mr. Monsell, and Mr. 
Sadleir, do not appear to frequent the Ministerial bench, except at such 
times as their own departmental affairs sre in progress %a- the second 
berch, immediately behind the last Ministerial seat a: ue ‘ Gangway,” 
is the prescriptive seat of Mr. Hume, the father of every sort of reform ; 
and beyond him, towards the Speaker, usually sit Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
Mr. Ewart, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Peto, Dr. R. Phillimore 
Sir James Weir Hogg, Mr. Oliveira, Sir James Anderson, Mr. Hastie, 
Mr. Glynn, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Dunlop, Lord Monck, and 
Mr. Brotherton, whose labours in the cause of private business, accom- 
panied by advancing years, seem to have somewhat diminished his zeal 
for » oving the acjourpment of the House at a reasonable hour ; indeed, 
the sittings of the last session fairly swamped him, and he gave up the 
task altogether. In the centre of the second bench Mr. Macaulay has 
taken his place, cn the few occasions that he has spoken in the present 
Parliament. On the third bench, exactly behind Mr. Hume, may 
always be found Mr. W. Williams, the Member for Lambeth. Near him 
usually sit his colleague, Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, Mr. Duncan, Mr. John 
M'Gregor, &c. But about its centre this bench becomes classical. After 
the fall of the Pee] Ministry, Sir James Graham set the fashion of ex- 
Ministers sitting on the third bench: and here, accordiogly, we find 
thore members of Lord John Russell's Government whom it was found 
impossible to include in the arrangement of the present Ministry, com- 
prising Lord Seymour, Mr. Vernon Smith, Mr. Labouchere, Sir George 
Grey, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Edward Ellice, and Mr. Tuffnell; and 
near them—although he evidently dves not wish to be thought of them— 
almost the only immediate follower of Sir R. Peel, for whom no place has 
been fcund—Mr. Goulburn. The other benches are always weil filled; 
but the moet noticeable point about them is that Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
the greatest tactician, and one of the greatest humourists, in the House. 
end consequently one of its best-listened-to members, has chosen to 
locatc himeelf nearly on the laet bench, under the gallery near the 








gangway, where despite of impaired health and strength, he ever an@ 

anon delivers himself of his epigrammatic jocularities, which differ from 

coma petngs inasmuch as they always bear direct upon the question a¢ 
seue. 

Below the “Gangway” on the Ministerial side, the appropriation 
and reservation of seats by a courteous prescription, obtains almost as 
much as on the Government bench itself. In the corner eeat in the first 
row, until now always sat Sir Robert Inglis, one of the members for the 
University of Oxford ; chief champion of the Church; opposer of all reli- 
gious innovations—the admission of Jews into Parliament in particular. 
He looked as if intended by nature for a dignified Abbot, his fine 
smooth bald head, wearing the very appearance of the tonsure (he 
was far too old-fashioned ever to keep his hat on in a room); and 
no one ever remembers to have seen him, no matter what the sea- 
son of the year, without a flower in his button-hole. Next te 
him, there shone day by day, as remarkable, but a very different 
kind of head. That of Sir Robert Inglis is globular, and wiinout 
the face placid, and the expression that ef repose; while the head and 
features of Mr. Henry Drummond, his invariable next neighbour, are 
sharply cut and defined, and the whole expression bearing 
aspect of intellect and taste, cultivated to the highest point of 
refinement. He is the most eccentric speech-maker in the House— 
the very Cain of debate, for “his hand is against every mam” He 
never rises but to sneer at all public virtue, and to tell the House 
that it is a mass of corruption; but that, nevertheless, he rather likes 
them for it. No one can tell what his political creed is, for he alter- 
nately supports and opposes all questions ; but he is always listened to, 
for he is always amusing ; and, though somewhat bitter, not ill-matared ¢ 
while, in private life, he is understood to be delightful. To sum up his 
eccentricities, it may be stated that he is, by religious profession, am 
Irvingite ; and, consequently, the antithesis of the unbending 
of Englandism of Sir R. Inglis. Next to Mr. Drummond is generally 
to be found Mr. Austen Layard, whose far-Eastern travel—his having 
been an attaché of the Embassy at Constantinople, and his not ha 
been re-appointed under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an office he 
for a short time under Lord John Russell’s Ministry—erected him last 
—_ into the popular interpellator on the lagging Russia and Turkey 
question. 

Beyond him, on this row, down to the Bar, is a knot of the youngest 
members of the House, the product of the last general election— 
enthusiastic representatives, ready for every subject, and 
taking part in every debate. If it would not be irreverent, one might 
call this the *‘Chatter-bench.” Here, as at an advanced Dy 
wearied and vigilant, are stationed these dashing young “ voltigears™ 
of the House: perpetual is the skirmishing, and continuov. the “ crack,” 
“ crack,” of the only weapons which they can use there. Here a good 
deal is said that is smart, showy, sounding well, often brilliant and 
effective ; but, nevertheless, it does not impress the House; and so, not 
too much of it is recorded by the reporters, who know well what is worth 
writing down, which they judge of by the strictest House of Commons 
standard. It, however, temporarily amuses during parts of the evening 
that would otherwise be dull; and must be agreeable to Mr. Drummond, 
who was a Parliamentary “tirailleur” himself when younger, and 
whose oneets still rather partake of that style of fighting. 

Among those indicated will be found Mr. Blackett, Mr. J. G, Phillt- 
more, Mr. Phinn, Mr. Danby Seymour, Mr. Otway, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. 
Crauford, Lord Gcderich, Mr. J. Ball, Mr. Keating, &c. 

On the second bench are com y arranged the members of the 
Manchester school, supported and backed by the metropolitan mem- 
bers. There is Mr. Bright, with his thoroughly English look, and 
who, great as are his powers and abilities, has not thought it be- 
neath him to study the peculiarities of the House of Commons, and 
has transformed bimself, without losing one particle of his earmest- 
ness and vigour, from the declamatory platform orator into ome of 
the soundest and most eloquent debaters extant. Next him is Mr. 
Cobden, with his shrewd half-sneering expression of face, listening to all 
the speakers as if he thought they were universally bent on 
political traps for “ the people of this country;” never rising butte 
command attention; but not affecting to conceal that he cares nothing 
about the opinicn of the House, but speaks to the country: as a proof of 
which he has often made great speeches about half past six, whem 
everybody has gone todinner. Flanking him is Mr. Milner Gibeon, 
who, despite of his unmitigated and most out-spoken Radicalism, looks 
too much the petit maitre really to be of the rough-and-ready Manchee- 
ter scheol. There is Sir Benjamin Hall, the untiring discoverer of 
ecclesiastical abuses, and who says severe things about Bishops’ incomes 
in the gentlest of voices, and who appears to dine out, or to be dined 
with, every day in the session; since he always comes down about 
half-past ten, in the fullest of full dresses; with him is Lord Dudley 
Stuart, his colleague—unwearied redresser of grievances and oppression, 
foreign and domestic. There is the mercurial member for Westmiuster, 
Sir John Shelley, who thinks his questions and motions during a session 
cught to be about equal in number to his constituents; and the other 
memter for that city, Sir De Lacy Evans, who seems to have 
brought with bim from Spain a good deal of Spanish slowness and sen- 
tenticusness. The Tower Hamlets and Finsbury have here reserved 
for them good places by Sir William Clay, Mr. C. Butler, and Alderman 
Challis; and the phalanx of metropolitan members is completed by 
Mr. Montague Chambers, the Liberal Member for Greenwich. 

In this section of the House sit the Irish Members who eupport the Go- 
vernment ; such as Mr. Vincent Scully, a wonderful speaker, for, in order 
to get rid of a debate on Maynooth, he once spoke from half-past twelve 
till six o’clock, on a Wednesday (when the House adjourns itself as 
of course), well knowing that there was not another day for renewing 
the debate that Session. Beside him are Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Pollard Urquhart, the O'Connells, Mr. F. Scully, &c.; in short, what 
are called the more reasonable Irishmen in Parliament. Here, toa, 
may be found meek and sententious, but earnest, Mr. Miall, who com- 
trives to get his anti-Church-State doctrines listened to, because he puts 
them forward so mildly and with such an evident desire not to do in- 
justice to any one. Mr. Geach, Mr. James Bell, Mr. A. Anderson, Mr. 
Base, Mr. Heyworth, Mr. Crossley, Mr. Heywood, and many of the 
north of England membere, congregate in this position; while the re- 
markable hat and hair of Mr. W. J. Fox (most essay-like of speakers), 
if not always here, is just on the other side of the “ Gangway,” im 
close contact with the knowing “ chapeau francais,” and “ Antinous”- 
like curls of Mr. Thomas Duncombe; near whom also generally flatters 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt, the new member for Southwark; while from the 
darkness of the back bench under the gallery near the “ Gangway™ is 
seen to loom the magnificent beard, and to tower the grand form of 
Mr. Muntz, the Currency member for Birmingham. 

Combined with ali these—who are more or less notabilities, and who are 
sought by the eye of the stranger —are to be found a number of sensible, 
practice), hard-working men, who care little for the show department 
of membership, but sedulously apply themselves to the work of Commit- 
teer, both “select” and of “the whole House,” who labour while your 
prating representative dines; who sit out the last days of the session, 
when their value is duly appreciated by the over-fagged Government 
officials; who are selected for chairmen of all sorts of committees ; and, 
in short are thore who do the business of Parliament, as contradistin- 
guished from its talk. You may not see long reports of speeches at- 
tached to the names of Mr. Thorneley, Mr. T. Greene, Mr. Ingham, Mr. 
Scholefield, Mr. W. Brown, or Mr. Wrightson, on the Ministerial side; 
and among the Opposition (for in the conduct of the business of the 
House no one has any politics), Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Sotheron, Mr. 
Bramston, Sir J. Yarde Buller, and Sir John Trollope; but, when party 
contests and debates are sweltered out in the middle of July, and a long 
array of bille, to whieh nobody has attended, are being passed rapidly 
through all their stages, the qualities of this sort of men come into play, 
and mistakes and errors are avoided by their diligence and knowledge 
of the business of the House. 

All thie class of members are the staff of the Permanent Chair- 
man of Committee, an office now filled by Mr. E. P. Bouverie, whe 
represents Kilmarnock. The attainment of the offiee by that gentle- 
man was @ curious § of lack. The mode in which the 
ment is made is, when, in a new Parliament, the House goes for Girst 
time into Committee of Ways and Means, for the leader of the Ministry 
to move that “ Mr. So-and-So do take the chair;” and if agreed te 
—which it usually has been of late, the candidates possessing the meces- 
eary qualifications being very few—he retains it permanent] during the 
continuance of that Parliement. Mr. Ralph Bernal held the office 
during Lord Melbourne’s Government ; was succeeded, when Sir Robert 
Peel came into power, in 1841, by Mr. Greene, the Member for Laneas- 
ter; but resumed it after the general election in 1847, Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Ministry being in office. It so chanced that, at the general elec- 
tion im 1852, both Mr. Greene and Mr. Bernal lost their seats; 
and Mr. Wilson Patten, a gentleman who had long devoted himself with 
great energy and ability to private business, was nominated by Mr. 
Disreeli, then Ministerial leader, in November, 1862. arly im the 
spring of 1853, Mr. Wileon Patten’s health having failed him, he re- 
signed; and Mr. Bouverie, who had been for some time an active mem- 
ber of the staff for private business above alluded to, was appointed 
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Just ten days afterwards Mr. Greene (a Ministerialist) was re-elected 
for L ster, his opp t at the general election having been unseated 
on petition. If he had been in the House at the time of the vacancy he 
would certainly have been appointed, for if everybody admits that Mr. 
Bernal was the best possible Chairman of Committees, everybody also 
admits that Mr. Green was quite as goodas he. The office is the worst 
paid in the House, relatively speaking, for the work ia tremendous and 
never ceasing, while the salary is -nly £1500 a year; less than the 
Serjeant-at-Arms gets for wearing a Court dress and eword, carrying 
the mace occasionally, and lounging in the only comfortable chair in 
the House during its sittings ; and. besides, more than one-half of these 
onerous duties are performed by a Deputy-Serjeant at £800 a year. 

However absolute may be the fact of the Ministerial majority when a 
great Liberal question comes to a division, to the 7 ef the stranger 
the Opporiticn seem quite asnumerous, and quite as closely packed when 
the House is full. . The truth is that both sides of the apartment are 
exactly alike, and as it only contains accommodation for some 450 or 
460 members, those of the remaining 654 who ehance to be within 
the walls, must be floating about in lobbies, libraries, refreshment- 
rooms, &c., carefully looked after by the inexorable functionary who is 
responsible for majorities. In the mass, then, the Opposition looks 
formidable, and equal to its duties as a Parliamentary institution ; how 
it may be if examined in detail, is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

On the first row next the table, about midway, and near to one of the 
two green velvet covered, brass-ornamented boxes, which flank a small 
collection of well-bound books, in front of which the mace reposes, 
sits the ex-leader of the House, and ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Disraeli. Familiar as his appearance has been made by the pictorial 
squibs of the day, scant justice has been done to him even in carica- 
tures. He has nothing of the hollow-eyed, round-backed, Jew-boy look 
which has been so liberally bestowed on him. If it be trne that his 
countenance does not come up to the English standard of manly beauty, 
and if it is strongly indicative of race, and that neither Norman nor 
Saxon, yet an impartial and candid observer would admit that it has 
a character striking and even distinguished. He is neither tall nor 
is he short; he is rather thin; his forehead is high, round, and smooth ; 
he has black eye-brows, clear dark brown eyes, high cheek-bones, lips 
firmly set, a pcinted chin; and black hair, curling like tendrils all over 
his compact head, of which one curl is intended to droop carelessly over 
the brow, but somehow seems to have been got into its place with pains. 
So of his dress it may be said that it is elaborated into carelessness; but 
the art is not sufficiently artfully concealed. Its details, its minutix, 
are studiously correct. He eits sunk into his seat, his head, always un- 
covered, reclining forward, so that his eyes appear to be fixed on the 
ground, or staring at vacancy (which they by no means are), and his 
whele attitude that of the most rigid repose, till what he conceives the 
right moment for being aroused arrives,and the listlessness—which, added 
to the paleness of his complexion, would seem significant of fragility of 
body or ill-health—is cast off for animation and vigour equa! to a sus- 
tained speech of five hours and a half, 

On each side of him are ranged the members of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. There is Sir John Pakington, the most neatly-dressed man—not 
only in the House, which would perhaps need but small effort, but in the 
country—who was a very fair “ private business member,” up to the mo- 
ment when he was called to hold the seals of the Colonial-office, and of 
whom it is reported that the late Duke of Wellington, when he was told 
of his appointment, bluntly said, “* I never heard of him.” He 
was not the worst of Colonial notwithstanding. There is 
Mr. Walpole, ex-Minister for the Home Department, who has about 
him a baunting resemblance to the late Sir Robert Peel—the voice, 
the manner, the face, and, above all, the sleeves of the coat, are 
dimly like: he is, in short, a kind of very much diluted Sir Robert. 
Lord Stanley, heir to the Karl of Derby, and the image in face, voice, 
and style cf speaking, though without the pbysical vigour, of his sire— 
a philosophic and inquiring young statesman, who will find his place 
some day. Lord John Manners—a very emphatic young nobleman, who 
was always going to do something, but has never done it ; not even suc- 
ceeding in getting up a medieval May-pole in Kensington-gardens, when 
he was Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Mr. Henley, whose prac- 
tical sense and business habits pointed bim out as one of the best work- 
ing selections of Lord Derby ; but who failed to fulfil expectation when 
President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Stafford, the late Secretary to 
the Admiralty—bandseome, nonchalant, and fluent. Lord Naas, ex- 
Secretary for lreland—a fair, stout, good-humoured, well-looking young 
man, who has had good opportunities for his time of life. Major Beresford, 
whoee great services as “‘ whipper-in” of the party when out of office 
were rewarded with the place of Secretary-at-War, when in; and his 
delegates—Mr. Forbes Mackenzie (he was unseated for Liverpool on 
petition); Colonel Forrester, one of the handsomest of a very handsome 
race; and Captain Bateson, quite a beauty-man, two or three years ago, 
but on whose looks the House, politics, and fashionable life are beginning 
totell. Sir F. Thesiger, the ex-Attorney-General, who was at one time 
talked of as proximate Speaker; and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, ex-Solicitor- 
General, who was the fiercest of Protectionist talkers on the hustings, 
and a vigorous, if not very successful, opponent of Mr. Gladstone's 
financial measures last year. The complement of the first bench is 
completed by Mr. H. J. Baillie—a grave man, and, it is said, a sound 
adviser of Lord Derby, who had great confidence in him; and Mr. 
Cumming Bruce, who is one of the comparatively few Scotch members 
who are not on the Liberal side. 

Bebind this rank are ranged Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Spooner, col- 
Jeegues in the representation of Warwickshire, allies in their unyie!d- 
ing opposition to R Catholiciem in every shape, and stanch be- 
lievers in Protection, though they have closed their ostensible connec- 
tion with any movement in its favour; the Marquis of Granby, a sincere 
and earnest politician, and whom the House, by their unanimous cheers, 
once declared to be “a man of the strictest honour ;” Mr. Malins fan emi- 
nent Chancery barrister, but rather too loquacious for a new member; Mr. 
Edward Ball, the real farmer’s friend, which character the tenant- 
farme:s of Cambridgeshire have endoreed by returning him for their 
county, and giving him, besides, the necessary qualification ; Lord Henry 
Lennox, who was cheered one evening when he, the son of a Duke, 
brought Mr. Disraeli an orange while he was speaking; Mr. Isaac Butt, 
whose claims to be in the front rank of Protectionists are as undeniable 
as those of Messrs. Napier and Whiteside, who, it should be said, are 
usually near neighbours of Mr. Disraeli. Here, too, may be found Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, who left Parliament a Whig, and something 
more, ten or twelve years ago, and returned at the last election a Derbyite 
and Protectionist, and a prominent one too; and Mr. James MoGregor, 
a railway magnate, and who deserves to be one. 

Here and hereaboute congregate the broad-acred John 
Tyrrell, Mr. Chris , Sir John Yarde Buller, Mr. Cayley, and Mr. 
Robert Palmer, the Tollemaches, the 8, Mr. William Miles, Mr. 
Deedes, Sir John Trollope, Mr. Henry , Mr. George Bankes— 
whose Parliamentary vocations are well nigh gone since Protection has 
ery of their party. Here, too, are to be 








motto, “ noblesse oblige.” Here is the Marquis of Blandford, a zealous 
Church reformer; here are the Bentincks, and the Cecils, the Beau- 
champs, the Hamiltons, the Lascelles, the Lennoxes, the Liddells, the 
Percies, the Lowthers, the Manners, the Vanes, and the Somersets, who 
may be depended on to fill the House with well-dressed men on late 
nights, when divisions are expected between two and three o'clock. 

On the front bench, below the Gangway, may be seen Mr. Ad- 
derley, a steady colonial reformer, and advocate of juvenile refor- 
mation also; Mr. Thomas Baring, 1 great name in commercial circles, 
and who declined to leave th tidance of the financial affairs of 


gularly-handsome face, almost Italian in its s{yle, with rich dark 
hair, and superb mourtache and Vandyke beard ; dressed in the extreme 
eariness of the present fashion, one hand on an enormous stick, 
while the other is in his pocket; and delivering himself-of a ‘series of 
most singular phrases and words, which, ye 
have a glimmering of in them ; but, 
pad A wey me = o! suis te and easy” style of oratory. This 

r Robert Peel, an eceen » a8 he isin appearance, and 
who appears satisfied with Shaoett oo lam as he makes a sensation, in 
which he is generally successful. 

From an exalted station, far back und 
Colonel Sibthorp still delivers himself 
denunciation of all political 
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On the second bench below the Gangway are ranged the Irish 
Brigade, At their head sits Mr. Duffy, whose likeness to Mr. Disraeli 
is very remaikable; and wo would disappoint those who expected 
something blatant in the editor of the Nation newspaper; for he is a 
remarkably mild-mannered, quiet-talking man, whatever strong things 
he may say, and has, besides, proved himself a capital Parliamentary 
tactician. There is Mr. G. H. Moore, a fine and eloquent speaker, but 
who will not condescend to talk in the House of Commons way, and 
they will listen to no other style. The Tablet newspaper is a loud- 
sounding print, and force of language is carried in it to a pretty con- 
siderable extent’; but Mr. Lucas, who is responsible for it all, and the 
author of a great deal of it, is also a quiet sort of man: he will get 
earnest, and he will state his opinions, and roundly, too, but he is never 
coarse, and, being a man of sense, he studies his audience, because he 
wants to make way with them. Thereis Mr. Serjeant Shee, with his 
marked features, and bright silver hair, though he is in the prime of 
life; a man with much rough and honest power about him. There is deli- 
cate and learned Mr. Bowyer, who cught to have lived in the times when 
lawyers were also ecclesiastics; Mr. Maguire, a sturdy journalist, who is 
making his way in the House; Mr. Swift, ex-Sheriff of London; Mr. 
M‘Mahon, who has descended from the Reperters’ Gallery to take his 
place on the floor as member for an Irish county; Mr. Ouseley Higgins, 
Dr. Brady, and the rest of this band of brothers. Among the Irish mem- 
bers who may be called unattached, and who eit in this locality, are 
Colonel Dunne (a very busy redresser of national grievances), Captain 
Magan (an ex-Light Dragoon), who was conspicuous last session in one 
or two amuring personal, but yet parliamentary, differences among the 
Irish members ; and Mr. Conolly. These, with many others—to mention 
whom would be hardly more than s' a catalogue of names—go to 
fill, and fill well, the Opposition side of House. 

It is in the face of this audience—keen, watchful, and critical—that 
her Majesty’s Ministers have every day, about five o’clock, to undergo a 
series of questionings, in the nature of cross-examinations; a kind of 
parliamentary baiting. Perhaps the question is addressed to Lord John 
Rugeell, and requires information on subject of the war in Burmab, 
cr of the intentions of the Cabinet on the Eastern crisis, or some kindred 
topic, on which the noble Lord has not to say—to the House of 
Commons. Slowly ricing, and swaying elf to and fro over the 
table, his Lordship delivers himself of a few sentences—half of which 
being lost, from the low muttering tone in which they are spoken, the 
reporters, wo are responsible for the of important Ministerial 
dicta, are driven into temporary frenzy, at the communication that is 
going on between the leader of the House and the green box on the 
table. Indeed, since his return to power, Lord John has adopted a tone 
of reserve towards the Reporters’ Gallery, by his inaudible manner of 
epeaking, eepecially when the subject is of interest. Upon this, up starts 
Mr. Bright (who seems to have adopted for his parliamentary motto, 
“Nihil houmanum a me alienum”), with that air of combative- 
ness which is eet off in such strong relief by the square cut 
coat of his persuasion, and curtly informs the noble Lord that 
no one in his neighbourhood can hear a word, and he should be 
glad to have the answer repeated. Lord John obeys as best he 
may, and contrives the necessary mystification only by being 
clumsy. 

Next comes a matter which a metropolitan member thinks of vital in- 
terest to his constituents. and the Home Office must be oracular in the 
perrenjof Lord Palmerston. Perhaps, the subject relates to an excess of 
duty on the part of the police, or an addition of three years 
to a sentence of transportation on a prisoner, in consequence of 
discourteous language to one of the force; and the metropolitan 
member is as indignant and disturbed as if the question of the 
oppression of Poland itself were involved. No description can 
give an idea of the style, tone, and manner in which the noble Secretary 
acquits himself, when convincing the House that he is always equal to 
the situation. Those who saw him unexpectedly rise and deliver him- 
self of his amendment on Lord John Russeli’s Militia Bill, which put 
that Ministry cut of office ; or his celebrated resolution in the Free-trade 
debate, in November, 1852, which saved for a short time the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, can understand the extraordinary influence which 
he exercises over the House. But his happiest moments are, when he 
has to answer some such question as has been indicated. The springy 
youthfulners of demeanour with which he rises, takes off his hat, and ad- 
vances to the table, are unapproachable. Then, while all over his coun- 
tenance there is an expression of deference for the House, it also asks 
as plainly as features can speak “Is it possible there can be anything 
wrong in my department?” This is succeeded by an air of good-natured 
sympathy, with the amiable weakness of his noble or honourable 
friend in bringing forward such a trifling matter. The first sentence, 
however, sounds like a d tion of an atrocity; but ina 
minute after every body is laughing, they don’t know why, at the absur- 
dity of the whole affair, and wondering at the simple enthusiasm of the 
interrogator; and the answer winds up with an implied assurance that 
if there is in the whole Government a department, the duties of 
which are rigorously and watchfully performed, it is the Home 
Office; and eo the House is amused, and therefore satisfied— 
excepting, perhaps, one or two sceptical northern members, who, 
being practical, ignore fun, and the discomfited metropolitan mem- 
ber who has taken nothing by his motion but the consciousness 
of his having been the innocent cause of a hearty laugh. 

If the interpellation is addressed to Mr. Gladstone, on some point on 
which information is required from the Chanceller of the Exchequer, he 
replies with the same “ copious rotundity” and earnestness of delivery, 
as if he were engaged in the introduction of a Budget; and though, at 
first, what he is saying may sound involved, and not very intelligible, 

ou can see that it is quite clear to the financial men of business in the 

ouse; even although Mr. Disraeli, in his capacity of ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, seldom comprehends what Mr. Gladstone is about till 
he has a day to reflect, and perhaps a confidentiel communication from 
somebody or the other. 

Sir Charles Wood—who has all his life been financial, if anything, 
“but that’s not much”—may be called on, as President of the Board 
of Control to explain some point of Indian policy; and, having inquired 
of Mr. Lowe, he replies, in a jaunty off-hand, what-business-is-it-of- yours 
way, not much to the vores but with an assurance that it is all right. 

The administration of the Admiralty may require elucidation from Sir 
James Graham, who—slow and solemn, with a gentle, half-lisping 
voice, sounding strange as from a man of his large proportions— 
intimates that he is going to be very truthful and candid ; and then 
gives a clear and satisfactory statement, which shows that he is well 
acquainted with the minutiw of his department, and works hard for its 


efficiency. . 
If Sir William Molesworth is applied to on the subject of Metropolitan 
Bridges, the New Palace at Westminster, or the want of in seats 
in the Parks—not being very sleepy as yet—his reply is ready and 
plausible—showing that he is quite prepared to be busy, but that his 
office really gives him little power to do anything he likes; but, where 
he has the power, he does not want the will—as, for instanoe, in the 
“ate oe "Pakingse yy + heth thing 
n gton is, per , ig whether any 

has been doing in the Colonial Office since he left it so neat and trim— 
as far as the cerpete, tables, and chairs were concerned; and he gets his 
answer from Mr. Frederick Peel, who proves, by his chapter-and-verse 
readiness, that Providence and his education have out him out 
for a perpetual Under-Secretary. 

The expenses of some camp, or the unnecessary movement of a regi- 
ment, calle up Mr. Sidney Herbert, who is very voluble and fine-gentle- 
manlike, and he glibly indicates that it will be all in the Army Esti- 
mates; which means that the House will then be in committee, and 
nothing reported with any specialty, which will cause the matter to pass 
over more pleasantly. 

An Irish member may press Sir John Young hard on some of his 
country’s rights or wrongs, and h the Secretary for Ireland evi- 
dently knows all about it, he does not get his meaning ou! very clearly, 
for w the Irish member is not sorry, as it will give him another op- 
portunity of coming forward ° 

And in such mapner does the go on, on most evenings ; 
the questions being carefully made as pungent and pertinent as possible, 
and the answers #0 shaped as at once to satisfy the Hous» and not com- 
mit the Government. 

The forma] business fixed then comes on, being the first “ order of the 
day,” or the “ firet motion,” as the case muy be. wis hy & great 
Ministerial statement, as a Budget or an India Bill, the Nouse will con- 
tinue full till its close; and on three occasions within the last eighteen 
months it has listened to a single speaker for five hours and 
more. On these occasions the questions before the House, are, in the 
case of financial meesures, motions for resolutions ; and, in other cases, 
for leave to bring in bille. There is rarely, if ever, any regular or sye- 
tematic debating then—only desultory talk; and the bills are usually 
allowed to be brought in and read a first time. They then stand in the 
orders for second readings, and the official who has the charge of them 
simply moves “ that they be read a second time,” upon which a mem- 








ber selected from its opponents, rises to move an amendment, which 
would have the effect of throwing it out; and with his _Speech 
the debate commences. On the first night the interest is sas- 
tained, because a good man is always put up to open the opposition, 
who must be replied to by an experienced hand on the vther side, who 
must have his answer, and the game is well played until about half- 
past twelve, when the adjournment of the debate is moved, most pro- 
bably by a sound but not brilliant debater, who resumes it as of right on 
the next evening, about half-past five. 

Then comes the era of what are called in newspaper parlance, “ little 
men,” who ta!k during the period from six to ten, when dinner thins the 
House down to the myetical “forty.” At ten @ more or less celebrity 
springs up, and the intellectual contest again becomes animated—the ex- 
citement of rival parties is stimulated to the top of its bent, and sives 
itself vent in that vociferous demonstration of approval which is designated 
by the word “cheers.” This is peculiar to the House of Commoas. It is 
not a “hurrah” or a “ bravo,” or any kind of exclamation, or a clapping 
of hands, or a stamping on the floor—all of which may be heard in other 
aesemblies—but is a rapid shouting at the top of the voice, of the words, 
* Hear! hear!” repeated again and again, until the excitement subsides. 
It usually bursts out with a simultaneousness which, considering the class 
of men, and their peculiarities, of which the House is composed, is at 
times very extraordinary—at least, when it is elicited by a remark in 
the course of a speech, for the observation obviously does not apply to 
the close of a successful address, when applause, in the nature of thiags, 
is consentaneous. When the cheering is prolonged, it is curious how 
much in unison it is; and, altogether, no one who has heard a full- 
mouthed House of Commons cheer, would ever mistake anything else 
for it. The debates conducted on this system usually extend over the 
four sitting nights of the week—Monday, Tuesday, Thuraday, and 
Friday. Sometimes, but very rarely, they go into the next week. The 
ordinary course, however, is for the leader of the Opposition to rise about 
ten or eleven on the Friday, and close the case on that side, while the 
Ministerial leader, or the member of the Government who has charge of 
the bill, replies to him, and sums up the debate. At an early hour of 
Saturday morning, the impatient and expectant House, by a general un- 
derstanding, comes to a division. 

It is on occasions like these that all the characteristics of the House 
of Commons come out. Now is to be seen the phenomenon of the 
rapid emptying of the House, when a “ nobody,” or still more, when a 
“bore” riees; and the as rapid filling when one of its real speakers 
gets on his legs. It is peculiar is that House of Commons way of 
talk; nothing of the debating society style, which existed even as late 
as the time of Canning, will be tolerated there. Mr. Disraeli tried it 
when be first got there, and failed; and that to such a degree, that 
it was a wonder he ever opened his mouth again. But, having pro- 
mised that “some day they should hear him,” he set about acquiring 
the knack, and has it in perfection now. Even when making a great 
speech his tone is friendly and familiar, much as if he were holding an 
impressive convereation with Lord John Russell just opposite to him; and 
this tone hardly varies when he utters the bitterest sarcasm, except, per- 
haps, that he is slower and more care'ess in manner, the words just 
dropping from his lips. When he comes to the peroration he gets more 
serious and solemn; the march of his sentences is grander, a little 
eloquence is ventured on, and there is a little raising of the voice, and 
more vehemence of gesture; but to the last he is umexcited, and the 
great care is to be unpretending, that he may always get cheered at 
the right place; and his speeches are always hits. 

Lord Paimerston has the reputation of having made one of the greatest 
speeches ever delivered in Parliament ‘that on the Greek question in 
1850); he had a whole night to himself; and, as was said by one who 
followed him, from “ the close of one day to the dawn of the next the 
House hung upon his lips.” He is one of the best speech-makers we 
have. But no one speaks plainer English, or uses plainer words. Terse, 
pointed, epigrammatic, full of knowledge of his subject, accompanied by 
a something in the manner which acts like a charm, and yet is not what 
would be called charming, his addresses never fail to interest and to 
sway the Heuse; but as to eloquence, as people usually interpret the 
word, he has not a particle of it. 

Lord John Russell labours under positive defects of utterance; he 
pauses between every word to say “ ah!” and he flattens every letter 
into the mort unnecessary breadth ; and as to his language, it is usually 
plain-sailing enough, while his manner is cold in the extreme; and 
yet no man has made more succeseful speeches in Parliament thaa he 
has. He certainly has, on occasions which demand an ascension above 
the dead routine, risen into something very nearly eloquence, and 
uttered fine passages; but even then the melancholy coldness and flat- 
ness of his manner has scarcely altered; while no visible excitement has 
quickened the slowness of his delivery. 

Mr. Gladstone has as great a command of words as any man in 
or out of the House, and he delivers himself with astounding rapidity 
of wonderful sentences, which, sounding involved, almost verbose, 
are yet skilfully brought up to their climax; and they are so com- 
plete as to be capable of being transferred at once from short- 
hand into print, without an alteration. His five hours and a half 
speech on introducing hie Budget last year was, considering its straight- 
on, never pausing, right-a-head rapidity, the best-sustained effort of 
the kind on record. He has, however, been too long in the House not 
to know that it won't listen to words alone ; but demands language that 
indicates things. In shert, the House of Commons is a moral despotism 
which will have its own way of talk, its own way of doing business, and 
its own standard of everything—which innovators and independent 
Members strive against in vain. 

The speakirg in Parliament is not so much discussion, which 
the word “debate” implies, as a series of members delivering 
their sentimente, or offering advice. There is little hope o- expectation 
of influencing results ; and, what every one most wishes is, to set him- 
self individually right with his constituents. It rarely happens that 
the very numbers, on a division on an important question, are not 
known to within two or three. That however, is, nevertheless, 
still as formally and carefully applied at the end of every debate. 
The speaking, by universal consent, ceases, and the word “divide” 
is echoed on all sides. The Speaker cries out in his loudest tones, 
“ Strangers must withdraw.” This order, until within a short period 
of the close of last Session, used to be literally complied with, every 
one but members and officers of the pee ey out. 
This occupied some time, and much noise 
by the return of the strangers to their places after the 
was over. The system was reconsidered no one is 
required to withdraw except the occupants of the Peers’ seats behind the 
bar, and the diplomatic gallery over it, which are considered as in the 
body of the House, and might lead to their mingling with members. 

As soon as the order to withdraw is 
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gress or egress no 

“ The Ayes to the right, 
by the door at the back of the chair; the latter pass up the Gangway 
on the Opposition side, and out at a sinall door at the end of the House, on 
the left side, under the Gallery. The Speaker then orders two “ Tellers” 
to each door; ome of them reports to him that “the House is clear.” 
The Members then file in—the Ayes entering at the principal doer at the 
Bar, the Noes by the left-hand door behind the chair. Each member 
passes between the two Tellers, who count them as they pass; while a 
clerk, with a list of names in his hand, ticks off that of each man, in 
order to the immediate preparation of the “Division Lists,” which 
appear every morning, printed with the “Votes.” When all have re- 
entered the House, and assumed their places, the Tellers compare notes, 
and having made up the numbers correctly, all four of them place them- 
selves about the middle of the floor, and advance together, ere 
times, as usual, to the table. The principal Teller then, in a voice, 
declares “ the Ayes to the right” to beso many, the “ Noes to the left,” 
80 many; which formula is immediately repeated by the Speaker, and 
the fate of the question, for that time, ie decided. When the numbers 
are declared, both 8 


gives to members, is a walk out of one door, through a short lobby, 
and in at another, which is not an excessive labour. The only mistakes 
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that usually occur, are in the cases ot members getting into the wrong 
lobbies, and voting exactly eontrary to their intentions; but that is their 
own faults, they alone are responsible, and must clear themselves in the 
best way they can by means of the newspapers. 

With the question of votirg, the whole system of par’y manage- 
ment is inseparably connected. It is not the personal influenence of 
Ministers, or eviefs of Oppos tion, the political weight of Cabinets, or the 
convictions brought to men’s minds by great argumentative speeches, 
that bring members up in a body at the right moment, to give their votes 
on their own right sides If the arrangement were to be left, to be regu 
lated by euch chances, no one could ever reckon on any measure 
being carried in a single session. Now by a great moral law of the 
House of Commons, which pervades and acts upon its whole system, Jike 
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RECEPTION OF THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR, UN TUESDAY LAST. 


the atmosphere on the human frame, not the less powerfully because 
it is impalpable, every man must more or less yield up his individuality; 
no one can be in its integrity that which is called “ an independeat 
member” On fitting occasions a man may, if he -ees ‘it, show that he 
is no blind or bigoted follower of any set of ruling men, but can think 
for himself; although the rarer he makes those occasion:, the greater 
will he find his sphere of real usefula:ss to be But do whit he 
may, the times will and must come when he will be called 
on to pe:form the aet of voting, when he will be called on to siy “ aye” 
or “no” on certain questions; and frem this position he cannot e:cape, 
and it will only remain for him to decide which is the most in ac- 
cordance with his principles 

He will thus be insensibly brought under the influence, and, to a 
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eertain extent, under the control, of a functionary of his party, 
called the “ Whipper-in.” This is a gentleman of great Parlia- 
mentary exverience, no little knowledge of mankind—political 
mankind especially; perfectly acquainted with all the resources 
of his party, the machinery of which he works pretty much 
himself as Director General; and who usually has attached to him, as 
assistants, two members younger than himself, who are better able to 
touch the sympathies, and accommodate themselves to the humours 
and tastes of men of their own age; the seniors he keeps to him- 
self. It is his and their business to have themselves informed of the 
whereabouts of every available man of their party who may be required 
on a division on any night; and as regards the Government party, to 
see that enough for a working majority are always actually on the 
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remises, and within hearing of the division-bell, 80 as to reach the 

couse before the two-minute sand-glass has run out. On nights when 

a great party debate is expected to terminate (of which every member 
of the party is informed by circular), of course the interest is strong 
enough to bring down a full House without much exeriion. But, even 
then, great vigilance and watchfulness is required on the part of 
“ Whippers-in” to keep all the men together till the end, as each party 
likes te turn out as strong as possible in the division-list, no matter 
what the result; and some men will get tired and want to go away, and 
others are comfortable elsewhere, and don’t want to come; and for the 
management of such subjects much address and ekill is requisite. A 
great deal might be said about the ecience of “ whipping-in,” to show 
the adroit and practised sort of intellect and physique it requires in its 
professors. It may suffice, however, hereto add that that functionary on 
the Government ride is generally one of the Secretaries to the Treasury, 
and that the office is admirably well filled at present by Mr. Hayter; 
and that on the Opposition side the task of overlooking and bringing 
up is more onerous, as the number of young, aristocratic, and fashion- 
able members is much greater, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
“ Whippers-in” to be acquainted with every man’s habits, tastes, and 
haunts, so that he may be able to fix on the exact dinner-table or ball- 
room, stall at the opera, ‘or corner of a club-room, where he may be 
found at a particular hour of the night. 

In thin Houses, voting becomes anomalous to absurdity. It may 
be that a motion is being made, or a clause in a bill, or an item in the 
Estimates being discussed in Committee, as is often the case, with 
ecarcely forty members present: a division is suddenly called ; the bell 
rings, and in rush members in twenties and fifties: they belong to both 
sides ; don’t know what has been under discussion—what the question is 
they are to assist in deciding—except from what they can learn in the 
sharp two-minutes’ run from some friend or official; but, if they fail in 
that, they will be sure to find the faithful and vigilant “ Whipper-in ” 
pointing to the Lobby where they are to go ; and there, as they are having 
their names marked, they may absolutely learn ‘ what is the question!” 
They vote by an instinct which never errs; and allis right. This sub- 
ject was very ruefully brought before the House by an Irish member 
last session, on some Tenant-right amendment in a bill which the thin- 
ness ef the House all the evening had given its supporters some hopes of 
carrying ; and which hopes were destroyed by the unexpected apparition 
of sixty or seventy Government voters in less than two minutes. On 
that occasion, Lord John Russell gravely justified the custom, and stated 
that it was founded on the exigencies of our parliamentary system, 
which necessitated a great deal- of voting which rested solely on con- 
fidence in party. As Englishmen are very practical, and wish good 
measures to be passed as fast as possible—after that explanation, it is 
to be presumed that there is nothing more to be said in the matter. 

It is from February until after Whitsuntide that the show Parlia- 
mentary season is in full vigour. It is during that period that the im- 
portant Ministerial measures have been got through their second read- 
ings—that the great party moves of the Opposition have been made— 
that the clash of hostile debates has rung far into the hours after mid- 
night. But July comes, and Parliament is getting tired of its odd habit 
of reversing the usual order of human tastes, which induced men to seek 
the country during the heats of summer, and to congregate in cities 
during winter; and a sensible alarm begins to be felt lest the shooting 
season should commence before the prorogation. Therefore, the process 
of weeding the long list of measures which still present a prospect of 
six months’ work, is duly entered upon. This is called, in the jocular 
parlance of the House, “‘ the massacre of the innocents.” Day after 
day come Minister signifies that such a measure will not be proceeded 
with this seesien. The Speaker gets some rest, for the House is every 
day in committee, when the Chairman of Committees presides, sitting 
in the chair at the right side of the table. 

It is when the House is thus constituted that the clauses of bills 
are considered. The Speaker retires, the mace is removed from its 
place on, and placed under, the table; and the Chairman reads 
each clause of the bill, which is then considered, debated, and, 
perhaps, divided upon; amendments are made, or not, as the case may 
be ; and all this is done by a very few working members, for even 
“the forty” are not always present. A member can speak any number 
of times in Committee, whereas, he is limited to one address when a 
matter is before the House. A good deal of tedious talking is carried 
on, but it is all conversational; nothing is full-dress; and it does not 
expect—what it would not get—any reporting. When the Chairman 
leaves the chair, it is on the motion “that he report progress;” the 
Speaker comes in and takes the chair, the mace reappears on the table, 
and the Chairman states what has been done. If the clauses are not 
all gone through, he “ asks leave to sit again ;” but, if the bill is finished, 
it is reported, and then is ready for the third reading. It is only in the 
case of the most important and strongly-opposed measures that much 
debating takes place on a third reading. The process of exhaustion 
has been pretty well gone through when it comes to that stage; and the 
official and party strength which has borne it up to this point is usually 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to tide it safely over the last shoal 
it has to encounter. Its opponents are generally content with short pro- 
tests against its principle, and the fine voice of the Speaker has a 
mellow pleasantry when he puts the question, “ that this bill be read 
a third time ;” and in the refrain, “the Ayes have it.” With even a 
little more unction does the right honourable gentleman deliver himself 
of the important words, “ that this bill do pass ;” which places it beyond 
the criticism or control of the Commons House of Parliament. 

It sometimes happens, however, that divisions are taken on the 
third reading, and even on the question “ that the bill do pass;” but 
they are rare attempts, and very little is ever gained by them. Clauses 
are often added, and amendments made, on the third reading ; but they 
are mostly such as have been previously agreed upon, and do not excite 
much discussion. 

Very important functions are exercised by Committees of the 

whole House. ll questions of taxation and finance—such as the 
Income-tax and Succession-duties—are disposed of by a Committee 
of Ways ard Means; while the voting away of money for expen- 
diture is conducted by a Committee of Supply. It is in this latter 
that the Army, Navy, and Miscellaneous Estimates are discussed and 
voted. Although the number of members attending these latter com- 
mittees is generally small, the most vigilant, practical, and sensible 
men in the House are regularly in their places. Every item of 
money to be voted is printed in papers which are in the hands 
of members; and every vote is put separately by the Chairman. The 
most minute discussion is thus effectually obtained ; objections are taken, 
and votes defended and explained ; suggestions for the future are made, 
modes of reducing expenditure pointed out, and promises of economy 
and diminution of expense made. The aspect of things on these occa- 
sions is much more satisfactory to those who don’t think much of your 
great Parliamentary displays,in which all the talk leads to nothing, and 
influences no result. In Committee of Supply no one thinks of 
making epeeches, or glorifying himself; but sound practical sense 
and desire for caving the public money, combined with good humour, 
ang a great deal of conversation on all sides, may be said to characterise 
the proceedings. 
It is not meant to be said that every Committee of Supply pro- 
duces large savings te the country; but in these days there always 
appears each year a diminution in many items as compared with 
the preceding year; and if the amounts be small in themselves, yet the 
tendency is to lop off all that is uselees and unnecessary, and to se> that 
for every sum that is spent something worth having is got. It is 
on these occasions that Mr. Hume, the Nestor of administrative 
reform, seconded by his imitator and follower, Mr. W. Williams, 
is im full foree. Here, too, may be found, loudly remonstrant, 
the vigilant guardian of the people’s purse, Colonel Sibthorp, 
who will go down to posterity a: having beaten the Government on 
the question of the allowance t» the Prince Consort, and who was 
thus the means of an annual ¢. ving of £20,000 a year. On these 
oceasions the naval and mi.itc y men, the scientific men, the en- 
gincere, &c., are to be found | .. ging their experiences to light, and 
rome of them airing their c-« chets to their heart's content; and if, 
probably, some precious tirne is lost, upon the whole, good is done; and 
the hearty cheer with which the passing of the last item of the Esti- 
mates is always greeted, is the ebullition of feeling of a small body 
of sensible English gentlemen, who have the consciousness that they 
have been doing their duty. 

It is in July that the Government seizes on the Thursdays for their 
business; and “ orders of the day” have precedence then as well as on 
Mondays and Fridays. The bills introduced by private members, 
and to which the Wednesday sittings from twelve at noon till 
six in the evening are devoted, begin to find their inevitable fate ; 
that is, having advanced to a certain stage, say half-way through 
Committee, they begin to slip through the fingers of the gentle- 
men who have them in charge in a most unaccountable way, 
till suddenly they are one day found to be in so queer a position 
that the bland suggestion of some Minister (who assures the honour- 
able gentleman that the Government will consider the principle of the 





measure), to withdraw the bill for the present, is eagerly acceded to, 
and the half-shapen piece of legislation is consigned to the “ limbo of 
next session.” A bill brought in by a private member must have some 
wonderful inherent strength to get passed through the House. Such was 
the case of the bill for extending the jurisdiction of the County Courts 
to 250, brought in by Mr. Fitzroy, then out of office ; and in which he 
beat the Ministry in their decided opposition toit, led on by the At' orney- 
General of the day. But the fact is, that the whole legislation of the 
country is passing into the hands of the Government for the time beingz— 
a principle which is looked upon with much jealousy and distaste by 
many members. 

From the middle of July the Government has the business of the 
Hovse pretty much in its own hands. fhen commence Morning 
Sittings, when the House meets at twelve at noon, and adjourns 
at four till six o’cleck. This has of late sears been found indispensable 
to getting through the work on hand. Notwithstanding this, the sittings 
are often protracted till three, half-past three, and even four o’clock the 
next morning, when the wearied and sickened legislators wend 
their ways home to get such sleep as will enable them to cone 
again at twelve o'clock, into the dreary-looking and stuffy chamber, 
which they have left so few hours before, that the heated atmosphere 
has scarcely had time to evaporate. At the morning sittings, the very in- 
animate things in the House—the table and the oushions—look jaded 
and worn; and the mace is dim, as if time had not been allowed for 
polishingit up. 

The Tuesday evenings are, however, still left to priva‘e members; 
and plenty of motions remain which would have excited interest 
four months before, but now are contemplated with indifference, if 
not horror. The possibility of a “no House” is precluded by the fact 
that the Government has the morning sitting, which is all they want; 
and the House—adjourning at four, and resuming at six—is constituted, 
without the necessity of ascertaining the number of members present. 
There, however, is vested in every Member a power, which, occasionally 
exercieed even early in the stssion, is now to be expected to be prevalent 
on Tuesday evenings; and its result is what is called a “ count out.” If 
it is found that forty members are not present at any time, a motion may 
be made that “‘ the House be comssed:” strangers are ordered to with- 
draw; and if the Speaker finds iess than forty in the House, an ad- 
journment is the immediate and 1 ry q' If it 
is wanted to keep a House, a sufficient number of men are 
easily caught and brought in before the counting begins; but, as in 
most cases, the affair is understood, and has even been the subject of 
pre-arrangement, the motion is usually effectual. 

The signs of a “count out” are unmistakeable. The thinness 
of the benches is palpable; the voice of the member addressing 
the House, who sees his fate, sounds hollow and hesitating; gra- 
dually members listlessly rise from their seats, and lounging 
towards the Bar and under the Galleries, slink quietly out. The 
intended mover counts carefully; there are thir'y-six present ; it 
would be dangerous to move yet, as three men might come in acci- 
centally befere the doors were closed. Five minutes more there are 
tbirty-two—nearer, but not near enough; one more count—twenty- 
seven—a voice is heard muttering something, which causes the member 
who is speaking to stop suddenly and drop in his seat as ifhe was shot. 
Strangers withdraw ; the gentlemen of the press grinning delightedly ; 
three minutes more—it’s all right, “counted out”—holiday for this 
evening. This privilege of “ counting out ” is often the instrument by 
which Parliamentary *‘ bores” are punished, and is often applied with 
ruthless severity tothe reformation of that unfortunate class. At any 
rate it isam institution, and a privilege, which is rigidly guarded by 
roembers ; and complaints to the House and writing to newspapers have 
little or no influence upon it. 

At this period of the Session, the House of Lorda is vigorously exer- 
cising its function as a registry for the bills passed by the Commons, 
and the business is often interrupted for a few minutes by “ a message 
from the Lords.” At some convenient moment the Speaker, who has 
espied a well-wigged Master in Chancery, the Lords’ Messenger, sitting 
under the Gallery. calls out “ Mr. Serjeant,” upon which that functionary 
comes to the table. and states that there is a message from the Lords 
to be delivered; he seizes the mace, returns to the Bar, places himself 
by the side of the Meseenger of the Peers, and they advance, bowing 
the conventional number of times ; the bills and papers are given in, 
and the Serjeant and his prisoner (for he looks like it) retire back- 








The Lords will, however, sometimes disagree with the Commons 
on points of detail in bills; and, if their amendments are not agreed 
tv by the Commons when the bills are sent back, a Conference is 
desired, and a certain number of members having been appointed to 
manage it on the part of the Lower House, they are callei by name at 
the table, and leave the House for the apartment assigned to such 
meetings. During their absence, all other business is suspended. 

About this period, the summonses to hear the Royal Assent given by 
Commission to bills in the House of Lords are frequent. The Speaker, ac- 
companied by the Serjeant-at-Arms and other officers, when summoned 
by “ Black Rod,” marches statelily down the House, along the ranged 
ranks of standing and uncovered members; who, on his departure, throw 
themselves in the most free-and.easy groups and attitudes possible; walk 
about with their hats on (the custom being for no one ever to rise from 
his seat without uncovering), and talk loud, and laugh, if they have the 
strength and spirits, till the potential announcement of “‘ Mr. Speaker!” 
causes them to “ fall in,” and resume their Parliamentary decorum. 

The month of August has commenced: for the last three weeks there 
has been speculation and guessing as to what day is fixed for the Proro- 
gation, and bets run high on Tuesdays and Thursdays, according to 
opinion. The list of “orders of the day” shrinks daily, from the 
appalling number of thirty-six or thirty seven, first down to reasonable 
limits, and then gradually diminishes to the vanishing point. 
On a Saturday, the Speaker gives his annual official dinner to 
the officers of the House, and the Ministry go down to Green- 
wich to dine on exaggerated whitebait. These signs are con- 
clusive—it must be the next week. On the Monday and Tuesday 
the House meets in the morning, and the Secretary to the Treasury 
states, at three o’clock, that he would move the adjournment then, and 
not give the House the trouble to meet in the evenings; but the Lords 
have still some amendments to bills, to be considered in Conferences; 
and, as that body never alters its customs for any reason whatever, aud 
five o’clock is their hour of meeting, there must be a House for that 
necessary business. On Tuesday evening the House adjourns over till 
one o’clock on Thursday. On that day fifty or sixty worn and hag- 
gard members assemble, to meet the Speaker, who takes the chair in 
his state-robes of brocade and gold embroidery. The “ paper” of the 
day, which, for along time past, has been a volume, is reduced to a 
single half-sheet,on which two or three melancholy motions, which 
have been deserted by their owners, appear. The Ministers come in, 
one after the other, looking lively and hilarious; positively re- 
covering their health from two or three days’ cessation from 
Parliamentary labours: that extent of holiday is always enough 
to revive a regular official man in high place—a longer one would 
deprive him of his greatest pleasure. The chiefs of the Opposition have 
left town a fortnight ago. The names of the members present are 
placed in a ballot-box. Perhaps some enthusiastic metropolitan mem- 
ber, seeing that there is no business before the House, will take that 
opportunity of interrogating the Home Secretary on the alleged case of 
excess of duty in a policeman, which has been disposed of before; but, 
while the noble Lord is replying,the outer doors of the House are closed, 
and there is a loud cry of “Black Rod!” succeeded by solemn silence, 
which is broken by three smart and distinct raps on the panel. The 
doors fly wide open and disclose the Usher of the Black Rod, in his 
richly-ornamented Court uniform of blue and gold, standing in a the- 
atrical * pose” at the threshold; behind him the light pouring from the 
long vista of the Commons’ Corridor, the Central Hall, and the Corridor 
leading into the House of Lords, where even now the Queen is seated 
on the Throne, awaiting her faithful Commons. “ Black Rod” ad- 
vanres to the table, and commands, in imperative language, their imme- 
diate attendance. The Speaker draws himself up to his full height, and, 
assuming his most dignified manner, sweeps through the respectful 
ranks of the House he represents. The Ministers follow him, three or 
four abreast. The names of the other members present are drawn as 
quickly as pessible from the ballot-box, and as they are called out each 
man rushes as hard as he can go after the Speaker, the principle seem- 
ing to be that when they goto the Lords as “a House,” they should be 
as tumultuous and noisy as possible. Some twenty minuteselapse, and 
an almost painful stillness pervades the deser‘ed apartment which for 
80 many months has echoed with bustle ; and, with the sameceremony, the 
Speaker returns, accompanied by some dozen, or it may be two dozen, 
of members. He stands on the Ministerial side of the table; the few 
members gather round the end and other side the whole thing | 
sad and funereal. Hastily, and in a low voice, he reads the Speech they 
have just heard delivered, shakes hands with them all, and vanishes to 
his private room. The lingering few disperse, the House is emptied, 
the pulsations of the Parliamentary heart cease—the Session is over. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


THE meeting of Parliament, at a period as critical and pregnant with 
great events as any in the history of the world, and having before it 
internal affairs of the deepest interest to the country ripe for discussion, 
induces us to offer a brief account of the growth and existing system of 
Parliamentary Reporting, which has so completely altered the Consti- 
tution, and become the public and popular essence of our Representative 
Government. 

In the elder times, the debates of Parliament, though of infinitely less 
importance than they are now, were guarded from intrusion as jealously 
as the golden apples in the Garden of the Hesperides, and woe betide the 
Hercules who dared venture to trespass on the sacred enclosur2, But, 
indeed, until two centuries ago, from the age of the Witena-gemots, or 
Wise National Councils, of our Saxon ancestors, tothe Norman Conquest, 
when Parliaments (from Parler la ment, to speak one’s mind) were in- 
stituted, but communicated nothing of their mind to the commonalty, 
except in the forms of laws and edicts, and during succeeding centuries, 
whilst the wars of the rival Roses lasted, to the unhappy era of the 
Stuarts, the Houses of Lords and Commons were as dumb as the Star 
Chamber. Even the journals of the latter only commenced in the 
beginning of the sixteenth, and were printed in the middle of last 
century, and it was not till a quarter advanced in the seventeenth that 
the Court and Country parties took their sides, and consequently began 
to look about for means to acquaint the nation with their views and 
arguments. 

Still at this date very little was suffered to transpire, and that little 
was made known by letters from members, such as are seenin the 
Paston Letters, and other remarkable publications, which have since 
been rescued from muniment chests and collections of fami'y papers. 
Such information could only be scantily and partially disseminated, and 
the mass of the people remained altogether ignorant of wha: so nearly 
affected their welfare or injury. 

By-and-by very brief notices occurred, irregularly, in printed News- 
Letters, and a little more was told as to what was done, but nothing of 
the manner of doing it. The indefinable and indescribable privileges 
of Parliament were sufficient to stop all pens, and almost all mouths; 
for it was as dangerous to talk of its acts as it had formerly been to 
speek of absolute Kings; and gaols and scaffolds loomed at no great 
distance over any indiscretions. 

The next phase—when the dread, if not the stringency, of these privi- 
leges had somewhat abated—was the actual newspaper and magazine 
publication of the debates, or rather of their substance, but neither in 
the names nor the words of the speakers ; though the general reader 
Could readily assign them to the real individuals, thinly cioaked under 
such Roman names as Scipio, Sempronius, Atticus, or Marius. A hun- 
dred years ago, Dr. Johnson, under the fiction of the Debates in the 
Senate of Lilliput, clothed the tenor of the most striking speeches in 
his own sonorous style; and thus, between pseudo Romans and quaint 
Lilliputians, the country began to learn something of the debates in 
Parliament, and the conduct of its business. 

At last, up eprung the father of the present practice of reporting. 
William Woodfall, the renowned publisher of “ Junius’s Letters,” avail- 
ing himself of a wonderfully retentive memory, attended nightly in the 
gallery, and bore away an almost incredible quantity of the debates, 
which he took time to write out and publish in his paper. He con- 
nected the leading speeches, and, we believe, only printed such in ertenso 
as he could submit to the parties for their correction; compressing the 
rest; yet still affording a fair idea of the whole. 

When Woodfall (who died in 1863) accomplished this feat, the ap- 
pearance of a stranger taking a note inthe gallery of the House of 
Commons would, on the instant, have consigned him to the custody of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, imprisonment in the strong-room, an humble and 
contrite apology at the bar, and the payment of fees by no means 
light. But the sharp edge of the wedge had beea gotten 
in, and gradual encroachment on one hand, and conniv- 
ance on the other, confronted the transcendant jurisdiction of 
Parliament; till, by degrees, that which was winked at became 
recognised, and the privileges of the “fourth estate” attained a co- 
equal authority. Facilities succeeded impediments, and conveniences 
restrictions ; and the modern organisation of Parliamentary reporting, 
and full publication of the debates in the newspapers, is now as perfect 
a public right and branch of legislation as if the orders to implement 
these functions were sanctioned by the Queen, Lords, and Commons, in 
Parliament assembled. We need hardly repeat that this has, to a great 
extent, altered the working of the British Constitution, and, by that 
alteration, popularised it to a still greater extent ; while it has conferred 
a vast power upon the periodical press, and spread the elements of de- 
sirable and beneficial intelligence throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. In nothing does the true liberty of the press stand so pre- 
eminently high, or so greatly serve the best interests of the realm, as in 
the able performance of this most important duty. 

But, to cast a retrospect upon the history of its progress, we must go 
back to about the date of the death of Woodfall. At the commence- 
ment of this century the morning journals had retained, each, a staff 
of reporters, generally consisting of five or six gentlemen of talent, 
liberal education, and literary aspirations. The whole corps, we should 
estimate, did not exceed forty, and after a few sessions’ practice in the 
Gallery, the majority of them were drafted off to pursue their professions 
(chiefly legal), or try their fortune in public employments to which they 
had interest enough to be preferred, Ireland and Scotland 
contributed the larger proportion; and England only lent an 
occasional leaven to the mass. But they wrought together in great har- 
mony, and in the enforced indulgence of sovial habits which are no 
longer unavoidable. For in those days the association was, of necessity, 
more intimate, in consequence of the circumstances under which their 
labours were performed. These labours were very onerous. On all 
great debates, the gallery doors were thrown open at twelve o'clock, 
high noon, and the body of reporters were obliged to struggle with the 
crowd and fight their way into their places as best they could; their 
rivals, who had procured orders for admission, or paid considerable fees 
for the same, being seldom disposed togive way for the Gentlemen of the 
Press. The Gallery filled—the back seat taken possession of, without 
much effort, as the strangers usually rushed to the front—and the doors 
locked, so that farther entrance was impossible, the reporters had five 
hours before them for any eort of pastime, till the Speaker took the 
chair, at four o’clock, and the proceedings began. At all times, this 
confinement was fatiguing; and, in hot summer weather, exhausting. 
And, when the spell was broken, there was the arduous occupation of 
taking notes for at least an hour, if not an hour and a half, of the solid 
debate (the routine being briefly dismissed); and the well-tired reporter 
hurried to his offiee, to write out his matter on slips of paper, which 
were carried off by the printers or eompositors as fast as he could fill 
them. His successor to the note-book and seat followed in the same 
manner; and éo throughout the night, till all was done; and, about nine 
or ten o’clock the doors were re-opened, so that fresh assistance could 
come in. 

As in reporting, so in obtaining refreshments, the aspect and customs 
of the inner accommodations of the Senate were widely different from 
what they are now. Up-stairs from the Gallery there was a moderate- 
sized eoffee-room, with a clear brisk fire blazing at the nether end, on 
which a spacious gridiron was placed; and on the gridiron everlasting 
relays of chops and steaks, which, with veal pies and beetroot pickles, 
were the only comestibles cooked there for the use of Memers. Into 
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this sanctum no alien was permitted to penetrate, but there was & very 
small outer landing-place on the top of the staircase, separated from the 
coffee-room by a slight partition and open door, where a table was hos- 
pitably set for the recreation of strangers (principally reporters, who 
were no strangers) who chose to pay for it ; and the finest cold beef in Lon- 
don was abundantly supplied, together with Bellamy’s excellent port,* to 
brace up nature for the approaching toil of listening te and loading 
memory with the debate. Here a good deal of festivity was always 
going on—often some rare fun and jokes; and the friendly and social 
intimacies to which we have alluded were cultivated. We should note 
historically that there were no male waiters: the attendants were all 
brightly clean and good-looking handmaidens (and most inveterate flirts 
in coffee-room, staircases, or anywhere.) At one of the coffee-room 
tables we have witnessed Lord Wellesley, Sir Arthur (Duke of 
Wellington), and Mr. Canning, taking their lively chop together; and, at 
another, perhaps Wyndham, Sheridan, Brougham, and other celebrities 
ef the age. Members would sometimes join the company at the table 
en the landing-place, where six or eight had room to scramble for their 
meal; and, latterly, reporters or other visitors were admissible to the 
eoffee-rooms, if introduced by members. And so the etiquette continued 
till all these things were changed and the establishment broken up. 
Close upon the period which we are describing, the band of re- 
porters included several young men, who afterwards raised them- 
selves to high public distinction. Among these, the late James 
Stephens and Serjeant Spankie, and the present Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell may be mentioned ; and later years have trained a number of 
hardly less conspicuous characters, through the same instructive discipline 
of the mental faculties, to deserved consideration in the superior walks of 
life. And the miscellany also boasted of its variety of wits and hu- 
mourists, whose whims and vagaries might fill a volume. The story 
of Mark Supple (a wag of infinite drollery) waking up, and calling upon 
the Speaker for a song, when the House was drawling through a com- 
mittee, is well known. The same worthy got an innocent Quaker taken 
into custody, and hauled out of the Gallery, for an offence he had him- 
self committed. He was the Yorick of the Gallery, and often 
kept it in a roar. One of his tricks was played off upon 
@ countryman of his own, who, overcome with fatigue, hap- 
pened to fall asleep at bis task of note-taking, at a late hour of the 
night. On being awoke by a loud “ Hear, hear,” he discovered that 
Mr. Wilberforce was speaking, and vehemently applied to Supple to 
supply the lacuna of his dream-land; on which the remorseless joker 
pretended to consult his own memoranda, and told his friend that Mr. 
Wilberforce, in alluding to Ireland, had burst out with a splendid eulogy 
upon the potato. “Had I,” he seid (Supple) “been a native of that 
Mlustrious country, and fed upon that glorious root, I might, in 
and appearance, have been like the honourable and gallant officer on 
my right (Gen. Mathews), instead of approaching to the resemblance of 
the stunted abortion of an angry ape. It was for this noble apostrophe 
the House cheered him ;” and the poor, misdirected Paddy got himself 
into a sad scrape by carrying this absurd invention home to his journal. 
Many typographical errors and other peculiarities which have ap- 
peared in the newspaper reports, are amusing and whimsical. On the 
Morning Post were a Dr. Fleming, 8 fine scholar, and a Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who went afterwards as Governor to Sierra Leone, and died there. 
When s reporter finishes his manuscript he notes upon it who is his 
wuccessor, 80 that the printer may join the copy together correctly ; 
and, in this instance, the Doctor being first, wrote, short— 


Fitz. follows Flem., 
which the careful reader corrected to 
Fits follows phlegm— 

im which orthography it was published next morning, to the great be- 
wilderment of the readers, who got the paper (as in the foregoing Wil- 
berforce case) before the absurdity was discovered and cancelled. On 
another occasion, the impetuous Dick Martin, of Galway, came ina 
passion to the editor, to complain of having been misreported ; 
to which the editor replied that he could hardly think there was 
any thing wrong, as the reporter was one of the most faithful in the 
. “D—— it,” retorted the irate member, “do ye mane to tell 
me that / spoke in italics?” To which, as Sancho Panza says, there was 
mo reply. One of Dick's unreported escapades may be added here, 
though not exactly tothe question. During one of his speeches anent cruelty 
to animals (for his exertions in which humane cause, by-the-by, his name 
is not enough honoured), there was a particular Parliamentary enoourage- 
ment which did not pleare him. When he had finished, he walked, 
Galway fashion, across the floor to the quarter whence the (ironical) 
cheers had come, and, with immense politeness, inquired what gintle- 
man it was who had cried “ Hare, hare”? “Oh,” replied a member, 
“it was Alderman —— who cheered you op.” “Pooh!” said the dis- 
ted Dick, *‘ only an Alderman, then there can be no more said 
it,” and returned 1 & te his place; as he confessed to 
the writer of this notice in an r chat, that if he had gone farther, 
he never could have used another argument against Cruelty to Animals. 
On quitting the Gallery the Reporters found egress by one of the 
passages by which Members left the House; and upon an occasion one 
of the former was met and accosted by a sedulous country attorney, laden 
with papers. “‘ May I beg to know if you are a Member?” said he. “ Not 
of that House,” was the answer. “ Oh, my Lord, I beg your Lordship’s 
pardon,” rejoined the obsequi pplicant with the lowest of his 
possible bows. This was a neat example of the faculty for jumping at 








8. 
The Houre and the Gallery—or, rather, certain members pertaining to 
these divisions—occasionally came into collision, and dire was the etrife 
thereof. Mr. Wyndham, at one time, had a serious dispute, in conse- 
quence of an offence given by ne Spann of reporters. 
But the most memorable instance of the kind was the quarrel between 
that body and O'Connell. O'Connell's acquaintance with the Gallery 
was far more intimate than that of any other honorable membe, He 
had recommended several of his clever countrymen to morning papers 
for employment there; and had even scouts among the number to 
convey to him the information he sought. By this means he got to know 
who the individual was who had offended him by a = ia a morning 
ag and addreseed a vehement “enunciation against to the editor. 
led to other acts of hostility; and the consequence was (as the 
public may recollect) the entire Gallery tabooed him, and refused to 
report his speeches. Against this league the supreme Agitator one 
for awhile; but the combination was too strong for him, and the 





press 

an obsolete privilege—a privilege which the country, now accustomed to 
8 and accurate account of Parliamentary proceedings, would not en- 
in the hands of any petulant and senseless legislator. It 

we shall never hear of it n; especially as in the 
ince, we believe, the gentlemen of the press refused to return 
ery, when the messenger announced it was open for them, 
was a distinct vote repudiating such inconvenient and obnoxious 
. The next step in the right direction will probably be the passing 
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s Daten’ are was of the right quality, and a considerable tempta- 
convi habits among the Reporters, enforced by the rules of the 
be er, as it were in bondage, for so man ting 
party patronised the cellar, with a table and biacuite 
n bin—the produce of which was famed for the Bees- 
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Club ;” of which the writer of this notice is the only member 
t the period referred to, an amusing anecdote of Sheridan 
t, for he, too, w: ey man. goes, 
Bellamy and asked, “ Bellamy, were you ever aston in 

“ Yes, sometimes,” answered Beliam 
very much.” “ Well, then,” retorted the wit, “I am 
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of the bill of Mr. Brotherton, the effect of which will be, that the re- 

will remain in the Gallery during the divisions; and thus the 
whole business of Parliament will be patent to the world, without let 
or hindrance. 

Everythivg of late has been tending to this desideratum ; for it stands 
to reason that, if reporting is allowed to be done at all, it is most ex- 
pedient that facilities should be afforded for having it done in the best 
possible manner. Towards this consummation the good sense and the 
geod feeling of the Speaker, who continues to be always accessible to 
any application from the newspaper press, has largely contributed. In 
constructing the Gallery and its needful adjuncts in the new House, he 
had the condescension to invite, and consult with, a deputation from the 
press on the subject, and to direct every attention to be paid to their 
suggestions, There are now, accordingly, not only free yo and 
egress at all times for reporters, and ready access to their places, but 
rooms provided with every convenience and comfort are appointed for 
their use; and refreshments are readily within reach at no other re- 
striction but what depends on the purse. This is as it ought to be, for 
the respectability of the class demands the treatment due to educated 
gentlemen—some ef whom have distinguished themselves in the Uni- 
versities, others enjoy high professional degrees, and others, again, 
have made themselves names in the literature and intellectual pursuits 
of their country. 

It is eaid, tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis; and, with the 
altered customs of the House, there have arisen altered habits among 
reporters. The present body is very unlike the composition of that 
which we have described as belonging to the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century. They are not compelled to lead the mis- 
cellaneous life of their predecessors; their work is before them, and 
they have only to go and do it—with relays every half hour, instead of 
an hour and a half, or two hours. There is no hanging on for hours, 
without knowing what resource can be found to fill the idle waste. 
This is a great advantage, and tends to confirm the free independence 
which they are fortunately able, and never slow, to assert. The charac- 
ter of their occupation is also considerably changed. In theolden times, 
the generality of the debates were given from notes, assisted, perhaps, by 
a few arbitrary signs, the invention of the writer, and there were very 
few masters of short-hand, as a science, among the whole corps. 
Memory and judgment were their most efficient qualifications, 
and by their aid very admirable reports were furnished. As the 
system is now carried on, short-hand is almost the only medium, 
and consequently the style of the reports is different. In 
the former care they condensed, in the latter they abbreviate 
by omitting the least valuable parts, whilst they give the very words of 
the speaker, ipsissima verba, for the more important points. It is, there- 
fore more mechanical, with some advantages and some disadvantages, 
as compared with the beet examples of the earlier period. For perfect 
accuracy, when a whole speech is required, the verbatim powers of the 
short-hand writer possess, of course, a marked euperiority: for con- 
densing the pith and meaning in ordinary matters, the elder course is 
not without its merits, and may often be beneficially adopted. 

The reporting staff now engaged on Parliamentary proceedings far 
exceeds in numbers all preceding establishments. The Times 
employs, perhaps, eighteen ; the Herald and Chronicle each about seven- 
teen; the Daily News one or two fewer; and the Post and Advertiser 
each about a dozen. We approximate the numbers, and do not vouch 
for their strict correctness. But, eome years ago, the Evening Sun re- 
eorted to a new and spirited effort to convey the latest intelligence of 
the day throughout the country ; and, as a portion of its plan, began to 
report the proceedings of Parliament to the last moment which the Post- 
office allowed. This system is continued; and, we believe, the Sun 
employs six or seven reporters ; whilst the Globe and the Standard, fol- 
lowing the example, for second editions, require the services of two or 
three for each paper. 

Both as regards morning and evening journals, and several of our 
weekly contemporaries, the opportunities of railroad interoourse are 
from time to time developing the system of throwing-off publication 
after publication ; and, what with electric telegraphs and foreign corre- 
epondents, it is not easy to foresee where the limits of reporting and the 
levy of reporters will end. 

When we reflect upon the vast importance of the office, and how 
much depends on the conscientious discharge of its duties, we think we 
may, from our knowledge of the general body, as well as of special 
individuals, safely congratulate the empire on the extent of their 
abilities, the honour and integrity with which they perform their ar- 
duous tasks, and the manly independence with which they assert their 
eminent position among the practical powers of the grand engine which 
moves and directs the commonwealth. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Wits our Illustrations of the Opening of the Session of Parliament, we 
have the gratification to present to our readers a series of Engravings 
illustrative of the progress of the New Palace at Westminster. 


Tne Norman Porcn.—(See Front Page.) 

The Norman Porch is at the head of the Grand Staircase, and is a 
moet exquisite bit of Gothic architecture ; the rich and beautiful groins 
of the roof springing from clustered columns, and intersecting each other 
in delightful variety. The bosses at the intersections of the ribs are of 
marvellous richness and intricacy of character. Dwarf pedestals are 
placed at the clustered columns; and statues will, at some future period, 
add their elegant forme to the decorations of this spot. In the crown 
of each arched compartment is a circular opening, with a wreathed en- 
richment round it; and on the side walls, windows, panels, and 
arches are lavishly introduced ; and, when stained glass adds its coloured 
glories to the profuse architectural embellishments, there are no parts of 
the New Palace at Westminster which will be more strikingly beautiful 
than this truly regal landing to the Grand Staircase. 


Sr. StePHEN'’s Porch AND STAIRCASE.—(See page 105.) 

One of the leading objects of the distinguished Architect of the New 
Houses of Parliament has been, in his grand design, to maintain the 
memory of the patronymic Saint, Stephen, indissolubly associated with 
the venerable site. Thus, the public approach to the Houses is by St. 
Stephen's Porch and St. Stephen's Hall : the latter occupying the precise 
site of the Chapel of St. Stephen. 

The Porch of St. Stephen is at the south end of Westminster Hall; 
for which purpose the noble apartment has been altered, so as to 
form a grand vestibule of approach from the north ; while another 
flight of steps ascends from the south-west angle of the building, nearly 
opposite Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

St. Stephen’s Porch is one of the most pleasing features of the exterior 
of the entire building; being singular in composition, more varied, and 
piquant. It has the and much of the character of the 
Town-hall of Louvain, supposing the projecting balconies of that fabric 
removed, and a sort of transept intersecting its centre, and ending on 
the south side, with the immense window from the end of 
the Hall. The vast opening of this window, in the centre of the new 
design, and the wings with more apertures, and tiers of open arches, 
are very effective. externally, the small turrets contain a 
series of sculptured figures—viz., that on the left hand, and veginning 
at the top, Edward ITI., Queen Philippa, St. George, and St. Andrew; 
and the turret on the right, Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, St. Pa- 
triek, and St. Stephen. The four canopied niches forming the termination 
of the gable contain statues of four monarchs, during whose reign this 
and the adjoining buildings were erected, namely, William Rufus with 
his face towards Westminster Hal!, Edward the Confessor looking 
towards St. Stephen's Hall and Cloisters, William IV. facing west, 
and Queen Victoria looking to the Victoria Tower. The Royal arms, the 
separate insignia of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and names 
form the ptured adornments of other parts of the facade. 

The whole composition has a very fine effect from Poet's Corner (the 
only place whence its entire form can be seen); and its character of 
decoration combines well with Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and does 
not suffer by the comparison. 

Ascencing the noble flight of steps from Westminster Hall to 
the Porch , the effect of the lofty is exceedingly fine; the 
height from the pavement of the Porch to the crown ot the vault is 
65 feet. The great window, which is about 48 feet high in the centre, 
and 25 feet wide, is filled with stained glass, executed in the es- 
tablishment of Mr. Hardman. 
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Roya. StTatTveEs.—(See page 113). 


for the portraiture and the costumes, every minute detail having been care- 
fully studied ; and, as far as the confined and narrow niches would 
allow, the character of each Sovereign is admirably ap iy) 


Amongst the most striking may be mentioned William I., H L, 
Richard I. and his Queen, King John, “Eleanor, Queen of ‘award. I,; 
Edward III. and his Queen Philippa, Henry V. and Queen Katherine, 
Richard III., Henry VII. and his Queen Elizabeth. 

During the recess thirty-six of these statues have been fixed in their 


places, viz.: 
William I. Henry III. 
His Queen Matilda. His Queen Eleanor. His Queen Katherine. 
William II. Edward I. en! L. 
Henry I. His Queen Eleanor. His Queen Margaret. 
His Queen Matilda. Edward II. Edward IV. 
Stephen. His Queen Isabella His Queen Elizabeth. 
His Queen Matilda. eg Iv. Edward V. 
Henry Il. His Queen Joan of Na- Richard III. 
His Queen Eleanor. varre. His Queen Anne. 

I Edward IIT. Henry VII. 


Rich: ° 

His Queen Berengaria. His Queen Phili His Queen Elizabeth. 
Ay ear Hicheed IL. 7—™ 

His Queen Isabella. His Queen Anne. 

of which we have engraved, upon the preceding page, twenty-four. 
Hereafter, we shall engrave the remaining Statues, so as to complete 
the chronological series. 


KEY TO THE LARGE PRINT 


PRESENTED WITH THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS OF FEB. 4, 1854, 
ENTITLED THE 


MINISTERIAL SIDE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tus Picture represents that side of the House of Commons occupied 
by the members of the present Administration and their supporters, and 
contains portraits of most of the members of the Government, together 
with those of the principal occupants of those benches, as nearly as 
pessible in the places in which they usually sit; while, in the fore- 
ee a characteristic indication of the front seats of the Opposition is 
in uced. 

In order to avoid the stiffness inseparable from a pictorial representa- 
tion of a number of persons sitting motionless together, the occasion of a 
very full House has not been chosen. 

This, while it enabled the artistto break the figures into easier groups, 
has also the advantage of giving a representation of the ordinary aspect 
of Ge! oy the cases of a crowd, filling every seat, being altogether 
exceptional. 

The moment chosen is that when the Speaker, standing up, refers to 
the “ orders of the day,” in the printed paper of the business fixed, and 
calls on the member whose name stands first on the list to proceed. 

At his right hand, on the bench nearest the table, extending to the 
division, running through the seats about the middle of the House, and 
called the “ Gangway,” sit the Ministers; while the corresponding 
bench on the other side is occupied by the chiefe of the Opposition. 

The most prominent figure in this latter bench may, without dif- 
ficulty, be recognised es Mr. Disraeli. Immediately behind him 
is Mr. Spooner. On the next bench, a little to the left is a back view, 
but an unmistakeable likeness, of Colonel Sibthorp; on whose right is 
Colonel Forrester. Passing to the extreme right of the foreground, the 
figure standing with a hat on is Sir Frederick Thesiger. Behind him, 
in the space at the back of the Speaker’s chair,is Mr. Hayter, the Se- 
cretary tothe Treasury, and “ whipper-in” of the Government; and 
the three figures in succession behind him, represent Mr. Frederick Peel, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Mr. Cowan, member for Edinburgh. On the 

bench, next to the Speaker, with his head almost under 
tke paper in the hand of the right hon. gentleman, sits Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, the Attorney-General ; and next to him is Sir Richard Bethell, 
the Solicitor-General. The members of the Cabinet then commence in 
the person of Sir William Molesworth, followed by Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir James Graham, and Lord John Russell, who is in the seat appro- 
priated to the leader of the House; next to him is Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on whom the Speaker is apparently 
calling, judging from his own forward movement, as well as from the 
awakened attention visible in the countenance of Mr. Disraeli, who as 
an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, is supposed to be always on the alert, 
whenever his successor is in action. Besides this, Mr. James 
Wilson, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, is sitting out 
of his usual place, and is next to Mr. Gladstone, to whom 
he acts as a kind of adjutant in matters connected with his 
department. Beyond Mr. Wilson, with his arms folded, sits 
Lord Palmerston, on this occasion; though usually he occupies a 
place next Lord J. Russell; Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
complete the members on the Treasury bench. On the second 
bench, immediately behind Mr. Cardwell, and with a paper in his hand, 
is Mr. Hume, in the seat which the prescriptive courtesy of the House 
has long assigned to him. Next him is Mr. Cobden; beyond 
whom, on his left, are Mr. Oliveira and Sir James Weir Hogg. On the 
same bench, pearer the Speaker, and just at the backs o' James 
Graham and'Bir Charles Wood, is Mr. Macaulay, whose next neighbour 
is Mr. Bernal Osborne; while Mr. Lowe, the Secretary to the Board of 
Control, is the last sitter on that form. Behind Mr. Lowe is Sir George 
Grey ; next to him, the figure reading, is Mr. Ewart; just at whose 
back, on the fourth bench, is Mr. Miall, who may be recognised by 
wearing spectacles. Next to Mr. Ewart is Mr. Peto; and in succession, 
on that bench, are Sir James Anderson, Mr. Dunlop, Mr. John 
M‘Gregor (of Glasgow), Lord Seymour, and Mr. William Williams, 
the member for Lambeth. On the fourth bench, just over Mr. 
M'Gregor, is Mr. William Arthur Wilkinson, the new mem- 
ber for Lambeth; and, on his left, is Captain Soobell, member 
for Bath. On the last seat under the Gallery, next to the 
fourth pillar, is a somewhat dimly-indicated representation of Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe; on whose right is a figure standing, which, by the 
peculiarity of the fashion of wearing the hair, will be recognised as Mr. 
W. J. Fox, member for Oldham. In on to the left ef the pic- 
ture, the eye is naturally caught by the personage who is rendered pro- 
minent by his beard, and it is hardly necessary to say that it is an 
accurate likeness of Mr. Muntz, member for Birmingham, who is at 
present the only representative of the “ bearded” interest in the House. 
In front of him, looking somewhat bald, is Sir John Shelley, member 
for Westminster. Next but one to him, is Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Before Sir John Shelley, on the second bench, sits Mr. Craufurd ; next to 
whom, leaning eagerly forward, with his hat on, is Mr. Bright ; on whose 
right is Mr. Blackett, member for Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the corner 
seat of the bench on the floor, with a paper in his hand, is represented 
Sir Robert Inglis. That seat has been, by custom and the good ae 
of the House, always reserved for one of its oldest and most respec 
members. In the present session, however, it will be vacant, as ene of 
the first acts of the House on the m of Parliament was 
the moving for a new writ for the University of Oxford, the Honour- 
able Baronet having resigned his seat. The immediate neigh- 
bour of Sir R. Inglis is Mr. Henry Drummond, Member for West 
Surrey ; the next seat is filled by Mr. J. G. Phillimore; and the figure 
next but one to him, with the hands on the knees, is intended for Mr. 
Phinn, one of the members for Bath. The person standing at the Bar 
is Mr. C. Forster, member for Walsall. The remainder of the figures, 
do not possess sufficient individuality to require designation. 

It may be added that, as regards the three Clerks at the table, the 
figure on the ht hand of the Speaker, with the head turned 
away, represents Denis Le Marchant, the Chief Clerk; and the 
other two are the Messrs. H. and W. Ley, the Assistant Clerks. All the 
accessories of the House—such as the table, with its litter of books, 
papers, and boxes; the Speaker's chair; the Gallery; and the oraa- 
mentation of the House, are given with the strictest acouracy. The 
painted windows are not seen, as the Sketch is supposed to be taken 
after the House is lighted, when they are covered by crimson velvet 
curtains. Their presence, however, is indicated by the partial with- 
drawal of one of the curtains in the centre of the picture. A specimen 
of the ornamental trellis-work at the back of the two end Galleries is 
given, at the top of the extreme right of the pictare. 

The accompanying Picture has been drawn by Mr. George Thomas ; 
the architectural portion being by Mr. T. R. Macquoid; the whole en- 
graved by Mr. William Thomas. 
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. ‘CHARLES AUCHESTER. A Pascal Novel. 
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The Author of “ “Emilia Wyndham,” 
The Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 
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of the Present State, sreeneen of the Colany 
By J. B. BROWN. 
ve 


“The stores of a compre! and varied 
extending over the entire country, before us in such a manner 
as to rank the = @ standard work upon the colony.” 
1 


Montreal Gazette, M: 
“ Wedo not remem having read a book where a country is ro 
vefore us, and where an acute and in- 
statement and 


opinion.” 
“It leaves all the earlier standard works 


—_ ; Longman and 
blin; Thomas Murray apd Son, Giasgow. 





WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, and all Booksel! 





ee, CETORM IN PARLIAMERT. 
LECTORAL. FACTS, from 1832" to to 1853. 





n 12mo, Sixth Edition, much im "IMPRO 
HE BEST METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and pveanerane LIFE. bay | all the 
most approved priociples of Hea rov ng also 
the remarkable power of pi r Poa Wine, yy eh Water, &c. 
in the Lure of obstinate Phe nic Disea-es, With Cases. By T. J. 
GRAHAM. M.D., Member of the Royz! College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. ** The most useful and rational work of the kind we have met 
with. It is alrogether an admirable Code of Health.”— Atlas. “ Prac 
tical and highly interesting.”"—Literary Gazetwe. “ Men of all habits 
will derive information from it. calculated = increase comfort 
and extend their days ''—Edinhurgh Obse: 
Publi-hed by SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ A ames Tegg aad 
Co., Queen-street, Cheapside. Soild by al] Bookseile: 





Now ready, with epee Sagoe the Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo, 
12s 


LEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
being an a Bm Introduction to the Stady of the 7-7 
Sek nces  lliu-trated numerous Engravings on Wood 
GOLDING BIKD, M D ¥. R.3., and CHARLES BROOKE, MB, 
Cantab., F R.5. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Prinees-street, Soho. 





blished , 8v0. ¢ 
AND- BOOK of CHEMIST ckY. Theoretical, 
Practical, and Technical. By F. A. ABEL, F.C.8., Professor 
ot (temistry at the Royal Military Academy. Woolwich, — 
Teacher of Chemistry at 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
BLOXAM, formerly Fi-st —- at the Royal College Seems. 
Witha | teen Mtg! Pretace by Professor HOFMANN. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





published, with Plates, 8vo, 
O* PULMON ARY Ct INSUMPTION, By 
THEOPHILUS THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.8., reeeen Se 
Brompton Hospital f.r Consumption e»d Diseases of 
Lond n; JOHN CHURCHILL, Eatin > gay 





Just publishe?, with Pl tes. post 8vo, cloth, 5s 
ow to PRESERVE the TEt TH, Cure 
‘oothsche. and Revula e Dentition f-om Infancy to Age. By 
J. PATER 'N CLARK, M.A., Dentist Extraordinary to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





hed, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
SYCHOL OGICAL MEDICINE. An In- 
troduction to the Practical Study of Insanity. Ada for 
Sudents and Junior Practitioners. By or NOBLE, M.D., 
Physician to the Clifton Hall Ret eat, near Mancheste 
* The b ok ts indeed full of instruction. Every student and — 
ti who reads it will be charmed with the c earness and 





OGG'S ISSTsUCTOR.—No. VIIL, for 
FEBRUARY, price Ove Shilling, contains:— 

Ba:der; Glimpses of Life among th- Spitalfields W: avers; Tieck; 
The Heel of Tyranay, Charles KingJey; A Month in the Apennines; 
Woman—B; D. Mitchell; Memoranda a Marine (fficer; Norway 
and its Glaciers; Love in Idieness; or, the Double Error— Vu. 
Notes ou 


Edinburgh: J. Hooe. London: Groombridge and Gens, 





“LONDON: MAG 3 ZINE for 


FEBRUARY contains 


HARPE'S 


Mis A M. Birkbeck. 
(or Old) Nicholas.” By 4 


AT. ae Story of an © cures. 
Rotices of New Books. &c. 
Virtus, HALL, and ViRtvE, 25, Paternoster-row. 





wenteenth Thousand (Price | 
HE RELIGIOUS CE NSUS of “ENGLAND 
and WALES. (By authority.) From Mr. HURACE MANN’'S 
REPOKL. This ex'raoriinary publication has elicited the greatest 
pterest SS Se Sip BS SS CSR SNP Cee See See 


for the last F. rmmight 
= a ly GRORGE KOUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


EW BUUKS tor FEBRUARY, 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY — 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Completed 
by WILLIAM HAZLITT. Vol. L., containing from Amergin to Wal- 
ler. Crown *vo, fully U tastrated with Page Engravings, by J. 
Gilbert ; . mre ortraits, Localities, &c., by LD. T. Scott. 
Cloth, 2s. 64 





E UNIVERSAL LISRARY. —PART 
The LIFE and AUVENTURES of PE TER WIL- 
& passenger in = “ Hector.” 


ABBOTT'S HISTORIES.—ANCIENT SERIES.—VOL. TIL. 
ASERXES. With Engravings and Maps, in Urna- 


; cloth, Is. 64. 


4s BOOK FOR R THE | ae 


Pullisn 4. demy cloth, 
MODERN ii iUSBANDKY ; a 2 Practical and Scien- 
d practices 





atrening Stock ; the Gen 
pos “Bo Tt LUREWS, tog, C.E. late of Fleet and Brook 
Farms pen ty Duncan and H. Weir ; engraved by 
ion sare lt 


The DECI. 


Dr. Bowring, Job De 
:an, Professor Airy, the Dean of Ely, Mr ‘tank, Mr Brown; 
accurate Engravings of 120 Coins, Ancient and 
FLO* ERS from the GARDEN of KYOWLEDGE.—VOL. IIL 
‘ze CHILD’s BUOUK of OBJECTS. 1s. 


NEW SHILLING VOLUME for t 
The L1V-.8 of the “CawDIN ALS MIGHELIEU 
4 MAZAKIN. Dustrated 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY NOVELIST 
CALEB S!1UKE Buy. With right Page Engravings 


by Movonoel!. Cloth, & 
London: NATHASIRL . 10GB, Milford-house, Strand; and all Book- 


elewance of the diction. No one oe close it without forming a high 
est mate of the intellectual caparity, and the soundness of the practical 
views of the author.""—Lancet. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
N GOUT. its History, its Causes, and its 
Cure, By W. GAIRDNER, M.D. 

“ Essentially a prectical work, and may be con-ulted with equal 
service by the cee det and old practitioner, We are much mistaken 
if this volume does not assume a 
io British medica) literature.’ "Med irurgical Review. 

London: JOHN CHUNCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 











lished, 8vo, cloth, 
N INI NGE ES’ TLON and "coreaia  BILIOUS 
DISORDERS “iby 6.0. cll with it. To which are added, 
Short Notes on Diet. By G CHILD, M.D., Consulting Phyucian 
to the Westminster Genera) Dispensary. 
“ Evidently written by one whe has seen much, and observed well.” 
Amer can Jou: nal of the Medical Sciences. 
There is evidence that the author anites experience, study, and 
reflection. '’— Schmidt's Jah: bucher. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., - 
HEUMATISM, Rneumatic Gout, and Scia- 
tica; their Pathology. Symptoms, and Treatment. By HENRY 
WILLIAM eee _ D, Cantab., Assistant Physician to St. 
‘s tal, &c 
“Dr Fuller’ ‘8 volume contains a large amount of valuable and in- 
stractive information."'"— Medien Chirurgical Review. 
“ We earn *tly recomme:.d @ careful perusal of Dr. Faller’s pages.” 
—La cot.— : JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Sohe. 





Just published, the Fourth Edition, foap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
EALTHY SKIN: a Popular Treatise on the 
Skin and Hair: their Preservation and By 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS 
London: JuHN CHURCHILL, Prinese-strest, Soho. 


UFELAND'S ART of PROLONGING 
LIFE. A new edition. Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, 
8 London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d., 
ECTURES on MATEKIA MEDICA, and 
ite Relati ns to the Animal Economy. Delivered before the 
Koya! College of Physicians. By JOHN SPURGIN, M.D., Fellow of 


the €o lege 
evidently devoted much time and labour to the 
and the rvsult is that he has produced 
conaye o the subject of Materia Medica 


one of the moet phil: 
existing 
RCHILL, Princes-street, Boho. 


in the English 
London; Jou C 





Rn” blished, Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 64., 
ROWE on NEKVOUS DISEASES, 


“ We have ne hes tation in coun among the foremost 
ranks.'’— Medical 


London ; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Boho. 


= | pas WATER CURE in CHRONIC DIS- 
~~ B: on Bapesttion of the and Termination 
ive Langs, Nerves, 


heir Treatment by Water and H. 

Means By JAMES M GULLY, M.D., Fellow of the 
and Chirurgical Society, London = 5 cine 
London: Jouy CHURCHILL, Malvern: Henry Lamb. 








T ATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE, 
_4 with directions for its effe-tual removal, without the sad neces- 
ity tne Spite Hoopleal Pe amr, CHARLES VERKAL, Surgeon to 
Bpine, its Carvatures, and o her Di Be 4 ae. ee 








“ With +7 Verrals trenton: re ent!) gr and we have great 
—Medica) Circular. 
vat hy Jou CHURCHILL, Soho) and a Boma 





In 8vo, 5s. 64., bound in cloth, with many Woodeuts, 
HE LAWS of the HEBREWS KELATING 
te the POOR. By the KABBI MAIMONIDES. Now Grst 
pag ome int Engleh, with an introcucti »p upon the it and upoa 
he Treatment of the Poor, the Life of Maimonides, N 
J. W. PEPPEKCORNE, ~ ym 
* Deeply teareed end timable value.""—Chureh of England 
Quarterly Revie 
Loudon: P' PELHAM RICHARDSON, 33, Cornhill; and E. Lumley, 126, 
High Holborn. 





TH MANUAL of BUOK-KEPING; or, 
Practical Ine: 


ng a complete set of Account Books for an entire Year. 
By an E. rienced Clerk 
"Lenten : GEORGE BELL, Fleet-street. In cloth, 4s. 





19, Ho! Cavendish- 
ULL’S FIRST Livkaky CIRCULAR 





OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
BRIXTON-HILL, and ALDERSGATE. Under the patronage of 
yy MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


a A or 
which issugpested te velaneary enanibenites” Gok oe! Inativution, 


fully received by the Comunl.tee. and by BY. 
2 cow, eR LEEKS, Sceretary. 
eof B by will have Votes according to the 








amount of Bequest. 


Crate st -CROSS HOSPITAL, WEST 


STRAND —The aid of the affluent 
stands 








are 
Howey "uot by Lon 
leare; by the ie 


ROBERTSON, Hon. Bec. 
HE WIFE of a CLERGYMAN, resident 


suburb of a country town, is desirous of TAKING 
ee ofa 3 wo would be 4 





uneration would be 2.05 
tor the enatons solicitade with whieb her lithe charge 

be regurded. Re ofa character would be given 
treating desireu, 








i 





HEE 





$F 





t post free te 
comme, oteuaeed 00 Mounts. Bulb ant Oo., 19, Holles street, ¢ 
square. 





Just pablished, P 
MODELLING in LEATHER: Plain, Simple 
Diectious, post free, for [welve Stamps. By Mrs. GILBERT, 
\u:uor of “* Practical Desixns fur the Application of the Work.” tree 
for Sixteen Stamps.—Ladies arc invited to inspect the aumerous, 





e we and useful ep cimens exhibicd at the Ssobo Bazaar, har na 
127 left-' entrance, where all the materials used in the 

| of these beautirul works uf art are on sale; and alro at No. 13, soho. 
square, the only practica' establishment in London. The pavern of 
any flower age > the f liage) post free for Twelve Mamps. Ad- 

| reas G. Gi.bert. Lessons by Mrs. Gilbert as usual. 


W 48, between RUSSIA and TURKEY.— 
BAUERKELLER’S EMBO-8SED MAPs of the UTTUMAN 
Ev cIRE and RUS=IA in EUKOPE, price 21s. eech, are imported and 
sold oy EDWARD STANFORD, Wholesale and Ketali Mapsciler, 6, 
Charing-cross. 
ihese Maps possess the ad of the natural 
features of the country. the heights o: the avuoialun Be, ip reiuef. 
A List of the other Maps in this se ies and the best English and 
Foreign Mays of the Seat of War may be had gratis on application. 














ONDON NEWSPAPEKS.—All the L ndon 
Daily and Weekls Newspap rs, Books, Magazines, 
nd Stationery of ail kins, punctuall) supplied by JUHN HULDING 
WOODLEY, ) Fore-street, Ciny, Loudon 
E LA RUE'S NEW ORIENTAL AM- 
fa TINTED NOTE PsPERS and ENVELUPES.—This 
ry 





large assortment of De te es’ Diaries, Playing 
7 
Tourist cases. 











VOD ENGRAVINGS.—Lilustrations for 
ares cana ter en tants crac 
Gray's: ‘ancued. Vgucamne ont ies Pos +e 





OOD ENGKAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 
gp ENGRAVER on WOOD, ac., go, bp 
res, that he st to execute al) Orders 
trusted to Jenne Gp tap ath, ob tanmptamn and odebonmns 
to moderation in charges.—London: 170, Fleet- street. 


RAWLNG.—To Schvois ont a others, an ex- 


perienced A:tist in all the several St desires an ot 
Ba i-factory re can be given. ‘Apply G., 2, Rutland: plese, 
Cowper -roud, Stoke Newington. 
LADY, an Artist, gives LESSONS in 
WA.TkH-COLUUR PAIN —— ye —_ and all 
stil: life. She teaches from or copies if Speci- 


men» can be —- at ber 
Address, F. W., Westertun's Library, 20, St. pales place, Hyde- 
park-oorver. 














EAR WEYBRIDGE.—To be LET, Fur- 











LEASE, from the |st of iiey. Gn Tue HOUSE, about three 


miles from beautifull = * 
Mononow, celebrated for its Trout Viehing a which is 
suitable for « highiy- factliy, contains 


drawing-room, Horary, six best bed-rooms, and R 
necessary 


ngs, with 
on + - good pleasure 
with iruit-tres. It is 





and o 





high!) -entert. ining Monkey» from aod 
cluding severa) nea.tiful Ma Toon'asf tro ayecien, snd in the Ree 008. 


diiom, tmeth r with many other prevy and int 
to be met with at aay other y) C3 | 


Apply w C. A. LAW, 
town, close to the Camdwn-road 
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PORTABLE BUILDING 


Bristol.—SaAMUEL HEMMIN 
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NITED SERVICE and 


KERS— Mesers. and street. 
PHYsiclas—Joha Storrar, ee MD. ae 
SoLiciToR—Wm. hig y- i a 
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